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or your CUSTOMERS, ™ 
Mtr. Retailer? 





You don’t cling to “dated” fashions at your store. 
But do you cling to “dated” customs that discourage customers ? 


Unfortunately, many retailers use this double standard of customer service. Take 
store hours, for example. 

Store hours are often deeply rooted in custom. In fact, they’re so deeply rooted that 
most stores never question whether their hours still fill their customers’ needs. The 
few stores that have actually investigated customers’ preferences about store hours 
have often learned some new—and frequently startling—facts. This was the ex- 
perience of five large New York stores, all located on bustling 34th Street. Last 
year, these stores sought the services of the Research Division of New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing to learn many “‘facts of life” about their customers. As 
reported in the JouRNAL oF RETAILING (Fall 1952 issue), they got the facts—about 
customer attitudes toward store hours, and other matters. Research, rather than 
opinion, produced these facts. 

Adjusting store hours and other store customs to your customers’ needs is the es- 
sence of successful retail management. But you must know your customers first. 
This knowledge is at your fingertips. All the tools have been developed to help you 
learn your customers’ needs. They are research tools, as vital in modern retailing as 
they are in modern science and manufacturing. 

Progressive retailers are using research more than ever. Research gives them fac- 
tual data on which to base new store customs. It gives them a large return on a 
small investment of time and money. It builds a stronger foundation on which to 
base relations with employees, vendors, and customers. 

To advance the cause of scientific store managament, the Research Division con- 
ducts “public” surveys and publishes the results in the JouRNAL oF RETAILING. In 
addition, it conducts private surveys for individual stores and vendors by special 
contract. 

Would you like to review a list of actual Research Projects conducted by the Re- 
search Division of the School of Retailing? If so, simply mail your request to me. 


TIS Cli 


No. 5 IN A SERIES OF T. Dart Ellsworth 
RESEARCH TALKS TO RETAILERS Director of Research and Publications 
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How to Obtain and Retain Superior 
Personnel 


Charles M. Edwards, Jr. 
Dean, New York University School of Retailing 


Today retailing faces as serious a 
problem in obtaining and retaining su- 
perior personnel as it did in the period 
preceding, during, and following World 
War II. At that time the need for 
workers was so critical that many stores 
resorted to extreme measures in order 
to attract people. This was well exem- 
plified by the actions of a restaurant 
which, finding itself desperate for at- 
tendants, advertised “Courteous and 
Efficient Self-Service.” 

Employers still face the problem of 
enlisting a sufficient number of compe- 
tent workers. Shortages of trained 
people exist in engineering, medicine, 
teaching, and other professions ; in fac- 
tories, banks, offices, stores, and other 
business organizations. In none of 
these fields is the need for able people 


more serious than in retailing. As one 
evidence of this fact, the personnel ex- 
ecutives of eight large retailing organi- 
zations stated recently that they will en- 
deavor to employ one third more college 
graduates this year than last. The New 
York University School of Retailing is 
also acutely aware of the scramble for 
professionally trained people since 
stores bid more actively for the men 
and women who earn their master’s 
degrees in this school. 


Self-service cannot replace personal 
selling 
Perhaps it seems surprising that 
stores should be striving so earnestly 
to employ more and better people at a 
time when some vociferous spokesmen 
insist rashly that all retailing is turning 
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robot, that self-service is supplanting 
service, that machines are moving out 
men, that fixtures are filling in for fe- 
males. Many of these advocates of self- 
service fail to differentiate between 
self-service and self-selection. While 
most stores can make greater use of 
self-selection techniques in many de- 
partments and of self-service tech- 
niques in a few departments, they can 
afford to part with salespeople in only 
rare instances. Up to this time stores 
have found that self-service has not 
succeeded—and will not succeed—to 
any appreciable extent in lines in which 
customers need the advice of well-in- 
formed salespeople on matters such as 
fashion, fit, quality, and serviceability. 

Certainly the retail salesclerk is not, 
as one overzealous proponent of self- 
service recently phrased it, the “vanish- 
ing American.” If there are to be any 
“vanishing Americans” in retailing, 
they will be the retailers who foolishly 
shut their eyes to the indispensable role 
of the salesperson and attempt to ban- 
ish salespeople from their stores. For 
most retailers there can be no surer 
road to suicide! 

Actually most stores now need, as 
they have always needed, a large num- 
ber of capable people in selling, as well 
as in nonselling, capacities. Because 
the success of most stores hinges upon 
the favorable individual contacts of 
people with people, they must continue 
to rely upon people rather than robots. 
Even in the relatively few cases in 
which stores have been able to supple- 
ment people with machines, they have 
not been able to supplant people with 
machines. By and large, retailing is 
likely to remain a business of the 
people, for the people, and by the 


people! 


Stores fail to attract and hold su- 
perior people 

Even though stores are dependent 
upon people, most of them have failed 
miserably in attracting and holding su- 
perior personnel. For several reasons, 
both real and imaginary, retailing has 
not been looked upon with favor as a 
career by the “better people.’ It has 
been shunned by capable and ambitious 
people because they believe it to be a 
field that requires long hours, pays low 
wages, provides poor working condi- 
tions, offers few opportunities for ad- 
vancement, assures little job security, 
and enjoys little prestige! Conse- 
quently retailing has been at a disad- 
vantage when competing with other 
businesses or professions for person- 
nel, particularly the talented, well- 
educated college men and women who 
are the potential executives of to- 
morrow. 


Survey conducted to determine 
means of improving recruit- 
ing 

In order to discover how stores may 
interest a larger number of capable 
young men and women in careers in 
retailing, the School of Retailing con- 
ducted a survey * last year among stu- 
dents (juniors and seniors) and place- 
ment advisers in liberal arts and busi- 
ness administration colleges. Basically, 
the study was carried on for three 
specific purposes: to learn the relative 
influence of several major job factors 
on the career decisions of college stu- 
dents ; to learn the rank of retailing and 
five other occupational fields on the 
basis of each of the several job fac- 
tors; to learn the standing of retailing 

1 Mason, Jack, and Edward L. Slater, “Retailers, 


It’s Your Move,”’ Journat oF Retaitinc, Summer 
1952, p. 49. 
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among the six occupational fields fa- 
vored by college students. 

The survey uncovered some eye-open- 
ing facts about student and adviser 
attitudes toward retailing that may well 
promote a better understanding of the 
problem of “How to Obtain and Retain 
Superior Personnel.” 


Survey revealed factors that influ- 
ence students’ career choices 


What major factors influence college 
students to the greatest extent when 
making decisions about careers? The 
study showed a marked unanimity 
among college students about the rela- 
tive importance of the several factors 
that make an industry a desirable field 
of endeavor. They ranked the availa- 
bility of job opportunities and the 
availability of training programs as the 
two most compelling considerations, 
and wages for work and hours for 
work as the two least decisive factors. 
These highly significant findings reveal 
a situation contrary to popular opin- 
ion. 

To what degree does retailing meas- 
ure up to the expectations of the stu- 
dents who favor it as an occupational 
field? Unfortunately, according to the 
replies of the students who expressed a 
preference for retailing, this field rated 
fifth, on the average, among six indus- 
tries in all the seven job factors com- 
bined. When the very people who 
favor retailing as a career field give it 
such low rankings in desirable job fac- 
tors, something is drastically wrong. 

Apparently college vocational advis- 
ers hold retailing in even lower esteem 
than do students. Almost without ex- 
ception, the advisers expressed the be- 
lief that their students were not inter- 
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ested in retailing. They referred re- 
peatedly to their notions about why 
retailing is a relatively undesirable field : 
long hours, low pay, slow promotion, 
confining work, little prestige. As long 
as so many placement advisers hold 
their present viewpoints about retail- 
ing, they will hardly be enthusiastic 
boosters of it among the students who 
seek their advice. 

In view of the low opinion of retail- 
ing which both college students and 
college vocational advisers expressed, 
it might be expected that a small num- 
ber of students would select retailing 
as a career field. Fortunately the oppo- 
site was true. A larger number of stu- 
dents indicated a preference for careers 
in retailing than in any of the other 
five fields. 

It is strange indeed that the college 
students who ranked retailing at the 
top among the several career fields 
ranked it near the bottom in job factors 
that make an industry inviting! Evi- 
dently they realized that retailing is a 
highly desirable and rewarding profes- 
sion, despite certain drawbacks. This 
contradiction gives only momentary 
comfort. It does not alter the fact that 
many college students believe, rightly 
or wrongly, that retailing compares un- 
favorably with other fields in several 
important respects. It does not excuse 
retailers for their remissness in cor- 
recting the real shortcomings of their 
business or in correcting students’ im- 
pressions about the imagined short- 
comings of the business. It does not 
justify their delinquency in publicizing 
aggressively and effectively the many 
advantageous features of the field. Be- 
cause retailers have been negligent in 
these respects, they have failed to in- 
terest a sufficiently large number of 
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college men and women in retailing, 
and still worse, to attract into retailing 
a great many college students who are 
naturally attracted to retailing! 


Reasons why stores are ineffective 
in recruiting college graduates 


Unquestionably, most stores are far 
less effective in their recruiting efforts 
than are many other business concerns. 
Vocational advisers, who are in a stra- 
tegic position to guide students’ career 
choices, report that retailers lack cer- 
tainty about what they wish to get 
and definiteness about what they are 
prepared to give. As a result, retailers 
are not selling retailing as a career field 
to either the advisers or the students. 

To a great extent, the failure of re- 
tailers to obtain and to retain a large 
enough number of superior people can 
be attributed to certain unhealthy atti- 
tudes and actions to which retailers have 
clung for many generations. 

First, most retailers have long 
thought of themselves primarily as mer- 
chandisers. They have been so imbued 
with the idea of being purchasing agents 
for their customers that they have 
placed primary emphasis on buying 
rather than on selling, on merchandise 
rather than on men. They have been 
inclined, certainly until recent years, 
to relegate personnel to a secondary 
role. 

Second, most retailers are by instinct 
and by training traders in everything 
they do. They are so accustomed to 
bargaining with vendors over the costs 
of commodities that they are apt also 
to bargain with employees over wages 
for work. Instead of paying people as 
much as their efforts and responsibilities 
warrant, retailers all too often attempt 


to pay workers as little as they will 
accept. 

Third, most retailers are controllers 
by nature and by necessity. Caught in 
the squeeze between shrinking margins 
and rising expenses, retailers make the 
payroll the first target in their expense- 
cutting drives. In so doing, they often 
make the expensive mistake of paying 
people inadequately when they might 
better reduce the expensive mistakes 
of buying merchandise inexpertly. 

Fourth, most retailers are opportu- 
nists in the worst, as well as in the best, 
sense of the word. They are concerned 
primarily with immediate results rather 
than with long-range effects. Conse- 
quently, they are prone in the case of 
men, just as in the case of merchandise, 
to fill today’s needs (and to measure 
today’s performance) rather than to- 
morrow’s. 


Retailers must change practices to 
attract better people 


As long as retailers continue to be 
primarily merchandisers, traders, con- 
trollers, and opportunists, they can 
never hope to build happy, loyal, and 
pioductive working forces. Before they 
can succeed in hiring and holding su- 
perior people, they must make some 
substantial changes in their attitudes 
toward and their actions with people. 

First, as pointed out earlier, retailers 
must awaken to the fact that retailing 
is a business of the people, for the peo- 
ple, and by the people. Of the three 
ingredients that are indispensable to 
the success of every store—men, money, 
and merchandise—the first of these 
three must come first. Without men, 
the other two are of no avail! 

Second, retailers must make up their 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Are Outpost Customers Different? 


Research Division, New York University School of Retailing 
T. Dart Ellsworth, Director 


Ever since retail stores developed 
beyond their primitive stages, the prob- 
lems of merchandise location within the 
store building have occupied much of 
the time of retail merchants. In order 
to compensate for the disadvantages ex- 
perienced by less favorably located de- 
partments, the merchants have adopted 
a system of outpost departments. For 
example, in a modern multifloor de- 
partment store they will establish hat 
bars, hosiery bars, dungaree corners, 
sweater bars, and dozens of other spe- 
cialized outpost departments. 

Store executives are able to deter- 
mine the measurable effects of these 
selling operations by standards such as 
sales increases in particular items or 
whole departments and greater sales per 
square foot. They recognize, however, 
that there are other elements in the 
outpost problem that cannot be meas- 
ured so readily. 


Definition of outpost department 


An outpost department may be de- 
fined as an auxiliary section of aregular 
department, physically separated from 
the parent department, and _ stocked 
with volume producing items in one 
classification of merchandise from the 
parent department. The growth in the 
number of outpost. departments has 
reached such proportions that it is now 
desirable to obtain specific data con- 
cerning (1) the types of customers who 
patronize the outposts, (2) the shop- 
ping habits of those customers, and 
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(3) the types of merchandise most in 
demand by outpost customers. 


Conduct of survey 


To obtain answers to these questions, 
a pilot study was made of the main- 
floor brassiére and hosiery bars and 
their parent departments in a leading 
department store in a big industrial 
city. The “bra” bar in this store op- 
erates as an outpost of the corset de- 
partment which is located on an upper 
floor, while the hosiery bar is an out- 
post of the main floor hosiery depart- 
ment. 

Interviewers, representing the Re- 
search Division of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Ketailing, were sta- 
tioned in each of the outpost and parent 
departments under study. The inter- 
viewers were instructed (1) to place 
themselves inconspicuously so that they 
could eavesdrop and observe transac- 
tions, (2) to interview the customers 
observed as soon as transactions were 
completed, and (3) to record all details 
of each transaction on a special report- 
ing form. 

The reporting forms were designed 
to allow easy tabulation and to permit 
the segregation of information about 
each transaction according to the meth- 
od employed in its accumulation; 1.e., 
(1) observation and eavesdropping and 
(2) personal interview with customers. 
Typical questions to be answered about 
each transaction included: (1) Did the 
customer select merchandise with or 
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without the assistance of the sales- 
clerk? (2) How did the customer iden- 
tify the wanted merchandise? (3) Did 
the transaction result in a completed 
sale? (4) What specific item(s) of 
merchandise did the customer purchase ? 
(5) Was the purchase planned or was 
it made on the spur of the moment? 
(6) If a sale did not result from the 
transaction, why not? (7) What was 
the customer’s age? (8) Was she em- 
ployed? (9) What was her apparent 
economic status ? 


Presentation of findings 


The results of the observations and 
interviews are organized and tabulated 
for the convenience of the busy execu- 
tive. The tables are arranged to show 
comparisons between customer activities 
at the outposts and at their parent de- 
partments. Since one outpost is from a 
main floor department and the other 
from an upper floor, no attempt has 
been made to compare one outpost with 
the other. The data are presented in 
three parts so that the results will pro- 
vide information on the specific topics 
which motivated the study: (1) charac- 
teristics of each group of customers, 
(2) their shopping habits, and (3) mer- 
chandise factors involved in their pur- 
chases. It should be noted that some of 
the tables refer to all the customers 
surveyed, while others refer only to 
either purchasers or nonpurchasers. The 
tables have been keyed to indicate the 
situation covered in each instance. 


Findings—“bra” customers 


Tables 1 through 21 relate to the 
“bra” bar and corset department find- 
ings. The data have been arranged to 


enable the reader to make easy com- 
parisons between the various elements 
of the transactions in the outpost and 
its parent department. The headline 
technique has been employed to high- 
light differences between the customers 
and transactions at each of these points 
of sale. 


1. “Bra” bar attracted relatively 
more customers under 
25 years of age.* 


AGE Groups ¢ “Bra” CorsET 
(Years) Bar DEPARTMENT 

a 38% 31% 
25 and under 35..... 31 35 
35 and under 45..... 19 14 
45 and over......... 10 19 
No answer ......... 2 1 
IS ee 100% 100% 


2. “Bra” bar customers requested 
slightly smaller garments.* 


“Bra” “Bra” CorsET 
Size Bar DEPARTMENT 
32 Or smaller....... 24% 20% 
DOES Ce 39 39 
es I eee 17 19 
ee ert tahoe es 6 6 
40 or larger........ 2 4 
No answer ......... 12 12 
| Ee ere 100% 100% 


3. “Bra” bar customers were more 
likely to be employed workers.* 


“Bra” Corset 
EMPLOYED Bar DEPARTMENT 
ME, Ssis caceeeoss 59% 46% 
Mas Sasi san «weds 39 50 
No answer ........ 2 4 
Se eel itiaeckecns 100% 100% 


* Percentages in this and all tables similarly iden- 
tified represent the proportion of all persons who 
were observed and interviewed at the designated 
location 

Tt Age estimated by the interviewer. 
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4. “Bra” bar customers generally 
appeared to have lower incomes.* 


“Bra” Corset 


INCOME Bar DEPARTMENT 
Above average ..... 23% 34% 
SS ee 68 64 
Below average ..... 8 1 
No answer ......... 1 1 
ilies 9/6 waa kn eS 100% 100% 


5. “Bra’’ bar customers were less 
likely to make a purchase.* 


CoM PLETED a Corset 
SALE Bar DEPARTMENT 

ee rare 68% 83% 

POTS sae «80nd < 32 17 

Ry ee eee 100% 100% 


6. “Bra’’ bar customers were more 
likely to make “impulse” 


purchases.+ 
TYPE OF “Bra” Corset 
PURCHASE Bar DEPARTMENT 
ees 63% 86% 
a ee 34 10 
No answer ......... 3 4 
ET ters ee 100% 100% 


7. “Bra” bar customers were more 
likely to have made their last 
“bra” purchase in another 


store.* 

PLACE OF 

Last “Bra” “Bra” CorsET 

PURCHASE Bar DEPARTMENT 
to, a 56% 62% 
Another store ...... 41 32 
No answer ......... 3 6 
ee 100% 100% 


t Percentages in this and all tables similarly iden- 
tified represent the proportion of all persons ob- 
served and interviewed who made purchases at the 
designated location. 
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8. “Bra” bar customers who pur- 
chased their last “bra” in the 
survey store were less likely to 
have bought it at the “bra” 


bar.§ 
Pace or Last “Bra” Corset 
PuRCHASE Bar DEPARTMENT 
This department .... 38% 92% 
Another department. 62 8 
MR ince) scueeabas oe 100% 100% 


9. “Bra’’ bar customers made more 
single unit purchases.t 


NUMBER 

or Units “Bra” Corset 
PURCHASED Bar DEPARTMENT 
| a ee Oma ee ee 75% 66% 
Bi since chew ome ke aa 20 29 
Bikes <a oae le ee a 3 
TEE ETE ee 1 — 
No answer ......... 1 2 
MP ate a eses 100% 100% 
Average number of 
units purchased .. 1.3 14 


10. “Bra” bar sales averaged less 


time per transaction. 


Corset DEPARTMENT 
A 





“Bra” (Nor 

MINUTES Bar Fittep) (Fittep) 
1 to under 5... 85% 74% 3% 
5 to under 10.. 14 23 27 
10 to under 15. — 3 21 
15 and over.... — om 49 
No answer .... 1 — — 
MO we skewiens 100% 100% 100% 
Average number 
of minutes per 
transaction .... 4 5 16 


§ These figures refer only to customers who pur- 
chased their last garment in the survey store. 
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ll. “Bra” bar customers’ were 
more likely to make cash 


purchases.{ 
“Bra” Corset 
CHARGE Bar DEPARTMENT 
Mn ciakmhindeseors 58% 73% 
lest a li 37 25 
No answer ......... 5 z 
Sere eee eo 100% 100% 


12. Most customers took “bra’”’ 
purchases with them.+ 


“Bra” Corset 
DELIVERED Bar DEPARTMENT 
| tie peaeire's 45 Se: 89% 86% 
BOS iccneksasenne 5 10 
No answer ......... 6 4 
rg 100% 100% 


13. “Bra’’ bar customers generally 
bought less expensive garments.+ 


“Bra” Corset 
Price RANGE Bar DEPARTMENT 
Fk err 20% 4% 
Lee 2 kdibasace 35 22 
ROSE xassascacs 28 23 
DT sarnceeass 1 15 
IOE“BIID: oo ve'cccnes 15 20 
Over 4.00 .......... 1 16 
SS a ree 100% 100% 


14. “Bra” bar customers requested 
fewer special styles or types of 


garments.* 
StYLe or Type “Bra” Corset 
REQUESTED Bar DEPARTMENT 

PEE pcx cdsnadsss 6% 17% 
a 2 12 
Ene TAME... ...505. 1 12 
Nursing, maternity.. 2 2 
SUE Saceicsecccuns 89 57 
Po RG Say eer ene ie 100% 100% 


15. “Bra” bar customers showed a 
greater preference for cotton and 
nylon fabric garments.* 


Fasric “Bra” Corset 
REQUESTED Bar DEPARTMENT 
SS eee 37% 26% 
WIOUENE bps eessbe%e 22 17 
ES Cos sean che 658 5 6 
SE hire as oka 6 edie 2 3 
ere 34 48 
Pac tee ck wea ees 100% 100% 


16. “Bra” bar customers demon- 
strated considerable brand 


loyalty.* 
BranD “Bra” Corset 
ATTITUDE Bar DEPARTMENT 
Usually wear one 
yas eee 62% 57% 
Wear any brand.... 37 40 
No answer ......... 1 3 
WEN eee hoc ssesscpen 100% 100% 


17. “Bra” bar customers limited 
their purchases to fewer 


brands.t 
“Bra” Corset 

BranD Bar DEPARTMENT 
ee errr 68% 29% 
i van ten ot cabs Sees 23 7 
0 peer 4 5 
a 1 6 
EN ao, faa eee ee —_ 17 
PR eee — 10 
eet 5 back aceuns — 8 
Se arr — 3 
Miscellaneous 

9 trends) ...... * 13 
eee eae eee 100% 100% 
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18. “Bra” bar customers were 
more specific in their requests 
for size, brand, fabric, and 


price.*§ 

CuSTOMER “Bra” Corset 

REQUEST Bar DEPARTMENT 
a eee 80% 64% 
ES ome seo 69 54 
a SI ee Se 25 
Ee ee 18 7 
Style or type....... 11 40 


19. One third of the corset depart- 
ment customers were fitted.* 


CusTOMER Corset 
FITTED DEPARTMENT 
ee radeis sts sk ais eke eee 33% 
ae ee eee ere ee 67 
te ere en reer 100% 


20. A majority of customers usu- 
ally bought the same brand 
of “bra”’ e o ~ 


BranpD “Bra” CorsET 
ATTITUDE Bar DEPARTMENT 
Usually buy ........ 62% 57% 
Just happened to buy. 37 40 
No answer ......... 1 3 
MR Gra tauvkcescwees 100% 100% 


. « « and their reasons were: || 


“Bra” Corset 
REASON Bar DEPARTMENT 
MEO od cv cheeses 47% 56% 
Construction ....... 14 10 
More or good 
RE A 4eneaseus 7 7 
Good uplift ........ 6 6 
Wears well ........ + 7 
rer sr 22 14 
roe 100% 100% 


§ Figures in this table do not total 100 per cent 
due to multiple customer requests. 

Percentages based on the number of customers 
who “usually buy’’ the same brand. 
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21. “Bra” customers also gave 
varied reasons for not 


buying.{|§ 

REASON FOR “Bra” Corset 

Not BuyincG Bar DEPARTMENT 
Size unavailable .... 16% 25% 
Style unavailable ... 12 36 
Fabric unavailable .. 12 9 
Brand unavailable .. 8 5 
Color unavailable ... 4 2 
ce ees eenen 23 34 


Will try department. 33 


Findings—hosiery bar and hosiery 
department 


Tables 22 through 41 provide a pic- 
ture of the hosiery bar and hosiery de- 
partment findings. As in the instance 
of the “bra” findings, the data have 
been arranged to provide comparisons 
between the outpost and its parent de- 
partment. The same headline technique 
has been employed to stress the out- 
standing characteristic of each tabula- 
tion. 


22. Age differences between ho- 
siery bar and department cus- 
tomers were negligible.* 


Ace Groups f Hosiery Hosiery 
(Years) AR DEPARTMENT 

CS a. ee 24% 22% 
25 and under 35..... 32 33 
35 and under 45..... 20 23 
45 and over......... 23 21 
No answer ......... 1 1 

gee Tes = 100% 100% 


{ Figures represent proportions of total nonpur- 
chasers. 

* Percentages in this and all tables similarly iden- 
tified represent proportion of all persons who were 
observed and interviewed at the designated location. 

+ Age estimated by the interviewer. 
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23. Hosiery bar customers re- 
quested more small sizes.* 


Hosiery Hosiery Hosiery 
Size Bar DEPARTMENT 
9 or emaller........ 15% 9% 
ee aerererT 6 33 33 
Sat ee eg eeerrs S 26 27 
ee iy eee es wee 16 18 
BE cid boskscaee coa0 4 5 
No answer ......... 6 8 
so aoesun sandman 100% 100% 


24. Both customer groups in- 
cluded about the same pro- 
portion of employed women. 


Hosiery HosIery 
EMPLOYED Bar DEPARTMENT 
Leakage tans Aaa 53% 2% 
Be seks tev essen lk 45 46 
No answer ......... 2 2 
MiRcn Wine nha ed ack min 100% 100% 


25. Hosiery bar customers gener- 
ally appeared to have higher 


incomes.* 
Hosiery Hos!Iery 
INCOME Bar DEPARTMENT 

Above average ..... 45% 21% 
PWOTOABS onc cnccscss 53 74 
Below average ..... 1 5 
No answer ......... 1 — 
nn; once bbeoawe hawe 100% 100% 


26. Hosiery customers made a fair 
proportion of “impulse” 


purchases.{ 
TYPE oF Hosiery Hosiery 
PuRCHASE Bar DEPARTMENT 
EE. 55 oie bce 78% 81% 
"EEE na wss sates 20 15 
No answer ......... 2 4 
<A EN REIS Spe oe oe 100% 100% 


t Percentages in this and all tables similarly iden- 
tified represent proportion of all persons who made 
purchases at designated hosiery locations. 


27. About a third of the customers 
had made their last hosiery pur- 
chase in another store.* 


PLACE OF 
Last Hosiery Hostery HosteERY 
PURCHASE Bar DEPARTMENT 
fg 62% 62% 
Another store ...... 36 34 
No answer ......... 2 4 
2 | SEES eee ee 100% 100% 


28. The rate of completed hosiery 
sales was very high.* 


CoMPLETED Hosiery HosterY 
SALES Bar DEPARTMENT 

Mer Lia 5s ob ak 93% 93% 

MO re ek ek cee cient 7 7 

1 IDS ope ne ee 100% 100% 


29. The hosiery bar had fewer 
“repeat” customers.§ 


PLace or Last Hosiery Hosiery 
PuRCHASE Bar DEPARTMENT 
This department .... 68% 87% 
Another department. 30 9 
No answer ......... 2 4 
| | RE SEE are re 100% 100% 


30. Over half of all hosiery pur- 
chases were charged.+ 


Hosiery HosIeErRY 
CHARGED Bar DEPARTMENT 
WOK bss hese es sa ake 58% 57% 
No eoeesesoeceecceece 40 40 
MOMINNE? ..6.cc0ds 2 3 
Ser eae ee ee 100% 100% 


§ These figures refer only to customers who pur- 
chased their last garment in the survey store. 
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31. The hosiery bar averaged less 
time per transaction.+ 


Hosiery Hostery 
MINUTES Bar DEPARTMENT 

Dao weer 5. .... «5 91% 76% 
5 to under 10....... 8 19 
10 to under 15...... — 3 
Ep” 2. oe — 1 
No answer ........ 1 1 
DE dog aetna s 100% 100% 
Average number of 
minutes per transac- 
BR. as a atalee aie stie. J 5 


32. The average customer bought 
about two and a half pairs 


of hose.+ 

NUMBER 

or Parrs Hosiery Hosiery 
PuRCHASED Bar DEPARTMENT 
Se eg dS pentane WO 21% 26% 
ere 37 39 
_ Dee ee i eo 29 26 
SANS oa EEA 5 4 
St re ee 2 2 
PER hea oe eee 4 2 
EO sescccasescs 1 1 
tO. GRSWEF . 5.22.05: 1 — 
MR eS ae tale Sa hae 100% 100% 
Average number of 
pairs purchased .... 2.5 2.5 


33. Most customers took hosiery 
purchases with them.+ 


Hostery Hosiery 
DELIVERED Bar DEPARTMENT 
Me MAG dasaueees 84% 82% 
a eee 10 12 
No answer ......... 6 6 
De SAV TLR. Obes 100% 100% 
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34. Hosiery bar customers gener- 


ally bought less expensive 
hose.t 
Price Hostery Hosiery 
RANGE Bar DEPARTMENT 
$1.00 and under..... 3% 5% 
EE ehbcancnne 22 14 
FOE iss cect 38 30 
Re eee aeuscdiee. 15 19 
165 and 1.75....5:. 13 19 
1.75 and over...... 9 10 
No answer ......... — 3 
yg An Fee ae 100% 100% 


35. Few hosiery customers made 
requests for special styles 
or types of hose.* 


STYLe 


or Type Hosiery Hosiery 
REQUESTED AR DEPARTMENT 
EE beutées cos 6% 6% 
So er ee 3 8 
SOMAIGS ose ccs 3 5 
i ae ee — 4 
eee 88 77 
ME Mine eeecosunen 100% 100% 


36. Hosiery bar customers made 
more frequent requests for 
“sheer” stockings.* 


WEIGHT Hostery Hosiery 
REQUESTED Bar DEPARTMENT 
ig Ee CPE eT ee 33% 21% 
Er rey 4 5 
EEE s So senacuaee 2 6 
Sg RR A eg 4 7 
PRONE 5 ib ooccactates 57 61 
BP iki 32 100% 100% 
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37. Hosiery customers were fairly 
loyal to individual brands.* 


BranD Hosiery Hosiery 
ATTITUDE AR DEPARTMENT 
Usually wear one 
DORM 4c cesegsnse 41% 45% 
Wear any brand..... 58 53 
No answer ......... 1 2 
1 ET eS re 100% 100% 


38. Hosiery bar sales were limited 
to a few brands.} 


Hosiery Hosiery 

Branps Bar DEPARTMENT 
| ESTE OES er 28% 19% 
RARE er sigte 24 15 
cs bear eciewe steven 23 15 
ED cc ckps cs MUSA 19 5 
Sree re 2 13 
Pe ee Se ebakenee 4 1 
2669 (aSWis ye vedi _— 6 
BE SE, xcs sadaodes- — 6 
Miscellaneous 

(12 brands) ..... — 20 
BONE FP0G wos dnceanee 100% 100% 


39. Hosiery bar customers were 
more specific in their requests 
for size, brand, fabric, and 


price. || 

CusTOMER Hosiery Hosiery 

REQUEST Bar DEPARTMENT 
Eas Sigs kee 2% 94% 
ee TTT eT eT 57 37 
as bee Seabed 33 26 
eer 30 22 
Style or type........ 12 20 


§ Store’s private brand. 
|| Figures in this table do not total 100 per cent 
due to multiple customer requests. 


40. A majority of customers just 
happened to buy the brand 
of hosiery . . .¢ 


BRAND Hosiery HOosIeERY 
ATTITUDE Bar DEPARTMENT 
Just happened to buy. 58% 53% 
Usually buy ........ 41 45 
No answer ......... 1 2 
a errors 100% 100% 


. . .and they gave several reasons 
for usually buying the same 
brand of hosiery.{| 


Hostery HosteErY 


REASON Bar DEPARTMENT 
Better wear ........ 56% 50% 
Like brand ......... 9 10 
Good fit—feel better. 9 6 
Like color—good 

eS 7 7 
SE ic akin cc 19 27 
ee scene bees 100% 100% 


41. Hosiery customers gave varied 
reasons for not buying.** 


Hosiery Hosiery 
REASON Bar DEPARTMENT 

Color unavailable ... 46% 21% 
Size unavailable .... 15 29 
Style unavailable ... 8 14 
Length unavailable . 8 ? 
EC. <eabvecsase 23 29 
PR eckieahcches ss 100% 100% 


“Bra” bar customer characteristics 


When compared with the customers 
in the corset department, those at the 
“bra” bar were more likely to be 
younger, slimmer, working women who 
appeared to have slightly lower in- 

§ Percentages based on number of customers who 
“usually buy’ the same brand. 


= Figures represent proportions of total nonpur- 
F 
chasers. 
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comes. Each of these observations re- 
lates logically to the others since young- 
er women would normally wear smaller 
sizes, be more likely to be employed, 
and tend to have lower incomes. The 
fitting problem also blends into the pic- 
ture because the older woman, being 
more likely to require special fitting, 
would have a tendency to go directly 
to the corset department. 


Shopping habits of “bra” bar cus- 
tomers 


It is not surprising to find that the 
customers at the “bra” bar were women 
whose shopping habits are not firmly 
established. The convenient first floor 
location of the “bra” bar would be 
expected to create a higher percentage 
of “impulse” sales. The much higher 
percentage of customers who made 
their last “bra’’ purchase in another 
store or another department points di- 
rectly toward the conclusion that “bra” 
bar customers are casual shoppers. This 
point is further established by the tables 
which show that “bra” bar customers 
made more single unit purchases, bought 
more rapidly, and were more likely to 
buy on a cash-and-carry basis. The 
relatively higher percentages of uncom- 
pleted and single unit sales cannot be 
passed over without raising the question 
of what effect assortments of merchan- 
dise had on these findings. This leads 
inevitably to the more important ques- 
tion of where nonpurchasers go after 
they leave the department. 


Merchandise factors at “bra” bar 


Customers at the “bra” bar pur- 
chased more inexpensive garments in 
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standard styles and practical materials. 
A surprising degree of brand prefer- 
ence and brand loyalty is noted at both 
the outpost and the parent department. 
There is a certain amount of irregu- 
larity in the distribution of sales by 
price and by brand. This irregularity 
probably indicates that a somewhat bet- 
ter selection of brassiéres from the 
corset department could have been of- 
fered at the “bra” bar. 


Hosiery bar 


In contrast to the “bra” bar and its 
parent department, the hosiery bar and 
the hosiery department findings offer 
few, if any, opportunities to draw defi- 
nite conclusions. Differences between 
the hosiery bar and department cus- 
tomers with respect to age, size, and 
employment were negligible. A sub- 
stantial difference was reported in in- 
come status. Since this particular find- 
ing was based on estimates of the inter- 
viewers, it would be unwise to attempt 
to draw any conclusions on its strength 
alone. 

The only significant differences in the 
shopping habits of the hosiery custom- 
ers appear in the length of time re- 
quired to complete transactions and in 
the comparative percentages of “re- 
peat” customers at each location. Both 
of these differences might be traced to 
the varying breadth of assortments of- 
fered in the outpost and parent depart- 
ment. The hosiery bar, however, would 
seem to be attracting more new cus- 
tomers. 

The merchandise purchased or re- 
quested at both hosiery locations was 
much the same. The evidence seems to 
indicate that more of the customers at 
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the outpost had definite preferences in 
brand, material, and price. 


Hosiery bar—a true outpost? 


The apparent lack of significant dif- 
ferences between the hosiery bar and 
the hosiery department transactions 
may in itself be one of the most sig- 
nificant findings of the study. The fact 
that fewer differences were found be- 
tween the hosiery bar and the hosiery 
department than were disclosed in the 
brassiére study should not be inter- 
preted as being caused by the differ- 
ences in the merchandise involved. 
Rather, the locations of the outposts in 
relation to their parent departments ap- 
pears to be the deciding factor. The 
“bra” bar is a true outpost since its 
parent department is located on an 
upper floor. The hosiery bar, however, 
is located so close to its main floor 
parent department that it would seem 
to have lost its identity as a true out- 
post. This raises the question of the 
desirability of having a main floor out- 
post of a main floor department, espe- 
cially when they are located as close 
together as they are in the survey store. 


Preselection and preselling 


Throughout the entire study there is 
strong evidence that a large percentage 
of the customers approaching either 
outpost department knew exactly what 
they wanted. Such predetermination 
can only be the result of forces which 
had affected the customers before they 
reached the point of sale. Customers 
today who have made preselections and 
who have been presold expect rapid 


service in all types of stores. The out- 
posts in this store should be examined 
to determine if they are serving their 
customers with the correct degree of 
simplified selling which presold cus- 
tomers have a right to expect. 


Conclusions 


1. There are positive differences be- 
tween the customers at the “bra” bar 
and those at the corset department with 
respect to age, size, employment status, 
and apparent income. 

2. The “bra” bar customers’ shop- 
ping habits indicate that they are more 
casual or less firmly established cus- 
tomers of the store, and their methods 
of buying indicate that they regard 
their purchases as convenience goods 
rather than shopping goods. 

3. A careful selection of merchandise 
for the “bra” bar is necessary in order 
that the customers’ predecisions may be 
used to advantage in making more sales 
more rapidly. 

4. The hosiery bar in the survey 
store is not a true outpost; rather it 
is an extension of the parent depart- 
ment but isolated from it. An extension 
in the size of the hosiery department 
at its location might make a greater 
impact on the customer than the present 
division of effort. 

5. A high percentage of the custom- 
ers at both outposts have been presold 
or have made definite decisions before 
approaching the point of sale. 

6. The store should fully investigate 
the possibilities of self-selection and 
simplified selling at the outposts. 


(Continued on page 92) 
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How Fashionable Is Glove 
Advertising During the 


Easter Season? 


Karen R. Gillespie 
Associate Professor of Retailing, New York University School of Retailing 


Consumer demand for gloves is nor- 
mally at a peak during the pre-Easter 
season. In view of this fact, New York 
City retail stores conducted only a very 
modest glove advertising program dur- 
ing this crucial selling season in 1953. 
For instance, the retail advertising in 
four to five New York City newspapers 
was combed daily from March 19 
through April 3. During these three 
weeks, the newspapers carried a total 
of thirty-five glove advertisements for 
eighteen retail stores. The advertise- 
ments featured one hundred and two 
different gloves. In the same period, the 
newspapers carried sixty-seven adver- 
tisements of handbags, a comparable 
accessory—almost double the number 
of glove advertisements. 

The glove advertisements on the 
whole provided the reader with a fairly 
good idea of the merchandise available, 
but the advertisers were not consistent 
in supplying the information desired by 
a consumer or in whetting milady’s 
appetite. An analysis of the advertise- 
ments reveals the following informa- 
tion about the glove materials, styles, 
prices, and other selling factors. 


Materials 


Of the one hundred and two gloves 
advertised in the thirty-five advertise- 
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ments, 25 per cent were represented as 
leather and 72 per cent as fabric. Three 
per cent of the gloves were advertised 
with no reference to the material of 
which they were made. 

Of the fabric gloves advertised, 61 
per cent were described as cotton, 36 
per cent as nylon, and 3 per cent merely 
stated, “double woven fabric.” The 
“double woven” type of fabric in either 
cotton or nylon represented 57 per cent 
of the fabrics mentioned. Cotton string 
and sheer nylon accounted for a major 
portion of the remaining 43 per cent of 
the fabric gloves advertised. 

Doeskin-finished lambskin, doeskin- 
tanned lambskin, and baby lambskin 
accounted for 43 per cent of the leather 
gloves advertised ; and kid, French kid, 
or kid glacé for 27 per cent. Such non- 
committal leather terms as “suéde,” 
“French glacé,”’ and “glacé”?* ac- 
counted for another 27 per cent of the 
leather gloves advertised, and “glacé 
capeskin” for the final 3 per cent. 


Prices 


Every advertisement listed the prices 
of the gloves illustrated or mentioned. 


1 These tertns (suéde and glacé) are finishes ap- 
plied to leathex and do not tell what kind of leather 
has been used. They are therefore not truly in- 
formative unless they are followed by the animal 
skin used, such as kid, lambskin, capeskin, etc. 
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Regular prices were featured by 77 per 
cent of the advertisers, while only 23 
per cent advertised reduced prices or 
“irregulars” offered at special prices. 
All but one of the advertisements listed 
the individual prices of the gloves ad- 
vertised. This advertisement gave a 
range of prices ($12.95 to $37.50) 
without indicating the prices of the in- 
dividual gloves shown. 

Prices for fabric gloves ranged from 
$.88 to $5.95, with $1.98 as the most 
frequently advertised price. Leather 
gloves ranged in price from $3.71 to 
$37.50. (For a complete range of prices 
see Tables II and III on pages 96 and 
97). 


Styles 


Most of the thirty-five advertise- 
ments (80 per cent) contained illustra- 
tions showing one or more of the gloves 
advertised. Only 20 per cent contained 
no illustration and these were all special 
price or sale advertisements. The num- 
ber of illustrations included in the dif- 
ferent advertisements is shown in 
Table I. 


TABLE I 


Number of Glove Illustrations Per 
Advertisement 


NUMBER OF 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
GLovEs In WHICH 
SHOWN SHown 
| Rane ee eee are 7 
Web er ren 5 
Ee pe ye pas ee eee 7 
Die, Seeds a eb ooee oe oe 11 
| OE eee ers eee l 
ENS eed a oe ee eee ere 3 
Re RE be ter Ae 1 
Pe Sk ude oo ees ak beak a o.Ke 35 


The illustration was allowed to tell 
the entire story of the styles of gloves 


advertised in 34 per cent of the adver- 
tisements. Information about the style 
of the gloves, aside from the illustra- 
tion, was available in 54 per cent of the 
advertisements. In 12 per cent of the 
advertisements there was neither pic- 
ture nor copy to indicate the styles 
being offered for sale. 

In the 54 per cent of the advertise- 
ments supplying style information, the 
shortie (also spelled “shorty”) was 
mentioned 22 times; the slip-on, 10 
times ; the 8-button, the 4-button, and 
the cuffed glove were each mentioned 
4 times; the novelty glove was men- 
tioned 3 times; the mousquetaire, 
classic, and fancy glove were each 
mentioned 2 times ; and the finger-free, 
dressy, tailored, costume length, 10- 
button length, long, and short glove 
were each referred to once. 


Sizes 


That gloves were available in sizes 
6-74 (and ina few advertisements, 6-8) 
was deemed important in 69 per cent of 
the advertisements. In 4 per cent of the 
cases, sizes were stated as “small, me- 
dium, and large.’ The remaining 28 
per cent of the advertisements carried 
no mention of sizes. 


Colors 


If times of reference are any indica- 
tion of importance, more information 
was supplied about the color of the 
advertised gloves than any other fea- 
ture. The “Easter-egg tints’ and the 
“Spring-fresh colors” were listed 216 
times in 69 per cent of the advertise- 
ments. Thirty-two different color names 
were used. 
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No mention of color was made in 14 
per cent of the advertisements. An 
additional 9 per cent of the advertise- 
ments merely mentioned that many 
colors were available, but stated no 
specific colors. Another 9 per cent of 
the advertisements mentioned that the 
gloves were available in white and 
merely noted that other colors were 
also available. 

White led the Easter parade with 59 
mentions ; navy was second with 37; 
black was third with 27 ; and pink rated 
fourth with 20. (For a complete listing 
of all the colors mentioned see Table IV 
on page 97.) 


Washability 


With all of these delicate colors men- 
tioned, the customer would surely be 
concerned with information about how 
to care for the gloves. Surprisingly, 72 
per cent of the advertisers neglected 
this important factor. Only 28 per cent 
of the advertisements mentioned the 
word “washable.” Of the advertise- 
ments mentioning care, 60 per cent were 
showing fabric gloves, and 30 per cent 
leather gloves. The remaining 10 per 
cent of the advertisements that referred 
to washability made no mention of 
glove material. An additional advertise- 
ment implied washability by indicating 
that the gloves were “full-shrunk.”’ 

Terms used to refer to washability in 
the fabric glove advertisements were 
“easy washing, quick drying,” “wash so 
well,” “wonderfully washable,” “wash 
so easily, dry so quickly,” and “wash- 
able.” The leather gloves were noted as 
washable with such phrases as: “im- 
ported leathers that wash beautifully,” 
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“every color washable,” and “guaran- 
teed washable.” 

White fabric gloves are generally ac- 
cepted as washable and probably do not 
need particular stress, but other colors 
were mentioned 157 times. Knowing 
whether or not these nonwhite colors 
are “fast-color when washed” is impor- 


tant to a customer. 


Construction features 


“Hand-sewn” was the most often 
listed term in reference to construction. 
This word appeared in 44 per cent of 
the advertisements. “Hand-stitched” or 
“hand-detailed” appeared in 8 per cent 
of the advertisements. “Piqué” or “PK 
sewn” appeared in 11 per cent of the 
advertisements, and “piqué-like” ap- 
peared in 4 per cent. 

Only one of the advertisements men- 
tioning construction explained the ad- 
vantage to the customer of the con- 
struction feature. 

“All fully PK sewn for graceful, 
tapered fingers, and shaped to fit your 
hand like . . . a glove!” ? 

Too often advertisers assume the 
customer has knowledge about such 
terms, which are, in fact, rarely under- 
stood. 

Although “table cutting” is an im- 
portant part of the construction of fine 
leather gloves, no mention of this fact 
was made in any of the advertisements. 
If customers are not buying leather 
gloves to any extent today, the fact may 
be due partially to a lack of reasons for 
buying leather. Advertisers can fill this 
information void. 


2Gunther Jaeckel, New York Herald Tribune, 
March 23, 1953. 
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Manufacturers 


Who makes the gloves was of no im- 
portance in 61 per cent of the advertise- 
ments. The other 39 per cent mentioned 
such names as Aris of Paris, Pierre 
Balmain, Crescendoe, Lilly Daché, 
Dawnelles, Christian Dior, Kislav, 
Schiaparelli, Van Raalte, and Wear 
Right as the creators of the gloves they 
were offering for Easter wear. Cus- 
tomers who have a preference for 
branded merchandise find such infor- 
mation helpful in deciding where to 
purchase their gloves. 


Importance of fashion in gloves 


Plaudits and a “show of hands” are 
in order for the advertisers who chose 
to do more than just list the fact that 
gloves were being sold! Fashion was 
merely mentioned, or alluded to, in 80 
per cent of all of the advertisements. 
But it reigned supreme in 34 per cent 
of the advertisements with eye-catch- 
ing, buy-appealing headline statements 
or copy such as: 

1. “Crisp as a boutonniere, decidedly 
feminine froths . . . the prettiest 
compliment a woman can pay to 
herself and her costume.’”* 
“Spark your wardrobe right now 
with a colorful pair of the won- 
derful special-value gloves.” * 

3. “Connoisseur gloves . . . the 
cream of good fashion styled in 
Paris, handmade in France from 
finest imported leathers that wash 
beautifully, feature custom fit.”’ ® 


bho 


8 Abraham & Straus, Journal-American, March 29, 
1953. 

*R. H. Macy, New York Daily News, March 22, 
1953. 

5 Best & Co., New York Herald Tribune, March 


22, 1953. 


4. “A show of hands is in order for 
spring. Fashion plays peek-a-boo 
with open-work gloves . . . the 
perfect feminine touch to your 
starkly slim Easter costume. 
Come, be counted among the 
smartest women . . . wear open- 
work gloves from our big, beau- 
teous collection.” ° 

5. “Fashion favorites with a bright 
new note—dainty borders and 
rosettes in sugar coated shades 
. . . pink, yellow, red, or blue on 
snowy white. Added sweetening 
for your spring casuals.” ? 

6. “Schiaparelli and the important 
fabric glove. Now her drama 
touches the washable cotton, gives 
it a fresh, French flair.’ § 

7. “Favorite cotton gloves to wear 
long after the Easter Parade be- 
cause they look so pretty and 
wash so well!” ® 

8. “Cotton string gloves in the gay- 
est colors to string along with 
spring! Fashion’s favorite casual 
shorty is so wonderfully washable 

. and long wearing.” ?° 
9, “The finishing touch for your 
Easter outfit.” 1 
10. “Your fingertips are touched by 
spring in these darling nylons 
with air conditioning built-in. . . . 
6R. H. Macy, New York Herald Tribune, March 

19, 1953. 

7B. Altman, New York World Telegram and Sun, 

March 19, 1953. 

8 Lord & Taylor, New York World Telegram and 

Sun, March 26, 1953. 

®B. Altman & Co., New York Herald Tribune, 

March 1953. 

10R. H. Macy, The New York Times, March 31, 

1953. 


11 Bloomingdale Bros., Daily News (New York), 
April 1, 1953. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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Executive Trainees Earn While 


They Learn 


Evelyn Dawn Fraser 
Assistant to Director, Research Division, New York University School of Retailing 





Retailing. 





This article is based on a mail survey covering department and 
specialty stores throughout the country. The survey was made in 
1952 by a committee of graduate students of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing as part of their regular training in 
retail research. The committee members included Donald Shifter 
(chairman), Earl Postol, Edna Price, Arthur Radford, Frank 
Reilly, Lynn Richards, Doyle Robison, and Ralph Shipp. The sur- 
vey was conducted under the direction of T. Dart Ellsworth, direc- 
tor, with the assistance of Evelyn Dawn Fraser, assistant to the 
director, Research Division, New York University School of 








Introduction 


Leading retailers all over the country 
are climbing on the executive training 
bandwagon. They promote the person- 
nel policy, “Earn while you learn.” 
Many stores have organized executive 
training programs. These programs 
are generally similar in approach, com- 
bining classwork with job rotation, but 
emphasizing the latter. The programs, 
however, are usually confined to train- 
ing beginning executives. They tend 
to neglect the training of executives for 
promotion. 


Purpose 


These are the high lights of a survey 
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made to determine the current status 
of executive training programs in lead- 
ing department and specialty stores 
throughout the country. The study was 
designed so that firsthand information 
could be obtained about: (1) the train- 
ing of beginning executives, (2) the 
training of newly hired executives, and 
(3) the training of executives for 
promotion. 


Conduct of the survey 


A five-page questionnaire was mailed 
to 219 of the country’s leading retail 
stores whose whole sales volume had 
exceeded $5 million in 1951. These 
stores sent back a total of 51 usable re- 
plies, a return of 23.3 per cent. 
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The returns were classified under 
two headings: (1) stores with sales 
volume under $20 million and (2) 
stores with sales volume over $20 mil- 


group and for all stores in both groups 
were tabulated separately. The findings 
are presented in a manner which per- 
mits the reader to see the high lights at 





lion. The data for the stores in each a glance. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


2... . and provide organized ex- 
ecutive training programs. 


1. The stores are generally com- 
mitted to a personnel policy 
of promotion from within... 


1951 Sales No 
951 Sal N ($ Millions) Yes No Answer 
d Millions) Yes No Aanser Under 20....... 757% 20% 57o 
Under 20 ....... 90% 5% 5% 20 and over..... 90 10 -- 
20 and over...... 100 _— ae All stores ...... 84 14 2 
All stores ....... 96 2 2 


3. Individual review and error evaluation are the most commonly used 
means of evaluating executive training programs. 


Job 
Indi- Error ps <A 
1951 Sales vidual Evalua- ance Written No 
($ Millions) Review tion Reports Tests Other None Answer 
te. ere 35% 10% 5% —% 15% 5% 25% 
20 and over........ 26 42 3 13 13 3 13 
All stores ......... 29 29 4 8 14 4 18 


TRAINING FOR BEGINNING EXECUTIVES 


3. These stores have established 
various bases for selecting in- 
dividuals for training. For ex- 
ample, slightly more than half 


4. 8 out of 10 co-operating stores 
conduct training programs for 
beginning executives. 


1951 Sales No 


($ Millions) Yes No Answer the stores have established a 
Under 20 ..... 65% 25% 10% noted - ‘ t 
20 and over.... 90 10 _ ee FOr eweme 
All stores ..... 80 16 4 1951 Sales No 
($ Millions) Yes No Answer 
Under 20 ..... 45% 25% 30% 
20 and over.... 58 32 10 
All stores ..... 53 29 18 


6. Generally, trainees must be between the ages of 20 and 34. 


Minimum Age (Years) Masrimum Age (Years) 
; A. 








1951 Sales P . F 
($ Millions) Range Average Range Average 
RR alata Raa aantia ies te 20 to 25 20 30 to 45 35 
ee eee ree ree 18 to 21 20 25 to 50 32 
PUTS su 's.ssScwneibhsesi28s 18 to 25 20 25 to 50 34 
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EXECUTIVE 


7. A sizeable majority of the stores 
require executive training ap- 
plicants to have at least a high- 
school education . . . 


1951 Sales No 

($ Millions) Yes No Answer 
Under 20 ..... 60% 5% 35% 
20 and over.... 74 16 10 
All stores ..... 69 8 23 


9. About half of the stores also re- 
quire potential trainees to have 
previous retail experience. 


1951 Sales No 

($ Millions) Yes No Answer 
Under 20 ..... 55% 25% 25% 
20 and over.... 45 51 6 
All stores ..... 49 41 13 


11. A few of the stores administer 
aptitude tests . . . 
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8... . and some of the stores 
make a college degree a must. 


1951 Sales No 


($ Millions) Yes No Answer 
Under 20 ..... 25% 25% 50% 
20 and over.... 52 16 32 
All stores ..... 41 20 39 


10. Only one third of the stores 
require trainees to pass medi- 
cal examinations prior to ac- 
ceptance for training. 


1951 Sales No 
($ Millions) Yes No Answer 
i Te 15% 55% 30% 
20 and over.... 42 45 13 
All stores ..... 31 49 20 


1.Q. tests . . . and personality tests 


eee me _* 








1951 Sales ; IRM: am  * No 
($ Millions) Yes No Answer Yes No Answer Yes No Answer 
WBE 20 oc oe iec cs 15% 40% 45% 5% 40% 55% 10% 40% 50% 
20 and over........ 35 45 20 35 45 20 29 45 26 
All S0OFUS ......02.. 28 43 49 24 43 33 22 43 35 
12. Trainees are generally recruited from college students and 
promising employees. 

1951 Sales College Promising Job No 

($ Millions) Students Employees Applicants Others Answer 
ge a eer 70% 65% 55% —% 20% 
PUY WES 6 xc ola teases 87 90 58 10 6 
2 Serer rs ae 80 80 57 6 12 


‘13. Once accepted, trainees are or- 
ganized into training squads 
by a majority of the stores. 


1951 Sales No 
($ Millions) Yes No Answer 
Unger 20 ..... 35% 45% 20% 
20 and over.... 68 29 3 
All stores ..... 55 35 10 
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14. The average size of the training 
squad varies from 13 to 21. 


1951 Sales 
($ Millions) Average Range 
i ee 13 10 to 35 
ig Tao 21 6 to 45 
pO ee 20 6 to 45 
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15. Trainee classroom programs include subjects covering all fields of store 
management and operation. 


> = 
= 2» 2 
? 3 ged : S > £ 
Fi 0 OFS He es = <3 = s 
35 235 a es S Zs: - > 
Ss) r%és 2s Sok & =" 5 ~ = 
1951 Sal ey «6 Sys OU RSOUESS : ss : $ 3 
ales 5 aw Eo 2 = & = 2 = 
($ Millions) <= << aM - = es S 3 S 
RIUMEOE ZO os cvcnsvnes 55% 55% 55% 40% 45% 55% 50% —% 45% 
20 and over.......... 68 65 58 55 65 68 65 3 20 
All stores ........... 63 61 57 49 57 63 59 i. 29 


16. Over-all training programs of more than 7 out of 10 stores are longer 
than 3 months in duration. 


One Over 3 Over 6 
Under Month Months Months 
1951 Sales One to 3 to 6 to 12 Over 12 No 
($ Millions) Month Months Months Months Months Other Answer 
Under 20 ........ —% 10% 20% 40% 5% —% 35% 
20 and over....... — 3 10 55 16 6 10 
All stores ........ -- 6 14 49 12 4 20 


17. Trainees frequently are required to complete a definite period of 
training before appointment to executive status .. . 


One Over 3 


Under Month Months No 

1951 Sales One to 3 to6 Minimum No 

($ Millions) Month Months Months Time Other Answer 
ee eee —%J —% 10% 40% 10% 40% 
ESS ae 3 3 23 45 10 16 
RIGOR 2 6 edecvckscnss 2 vs 18 43 10 25 
18. . . . and must finish the in- 19. Much executive training is 

completed part of their train- done during regular 
ing after such appointments. store hours. 

1951 Sales No During Outside 

($ Millions) Yes No Answer Fig t & iogel me —_——_ Come 4 No 
U d 20 Be 25 35% aiuitons ours ours nation nswer 
re eg ere a ~ ." Under 20 .. 20% 15% 30% 35% 
Ale shilees ee 52 24 24 20 and over. 65 6 19 10 

ee: F All stores .. 47 10 23 20 


20. Classwork plus job rotation is used by 6 out of 10 stores for 
training potential executives. 


Classwork Job No 
1951 Sales Classwork and Job Rotation Formal No 
($ Millions) Only Rotation Only Program Other Answer 
i | oo. | i ie; arene 10% 40% 10% 15% 5% 30% 
20 and over.......... oo 71 16 6 3 6 
SUE .6ssainns ss nee 25 60 14 10 4 16 
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21. Responsibility for conducting a training program is more frequently 
assigned to the training director and the personnel director 
than to any other store executive. 


1951 Sales General Personnel Training No 

($ Millions) Manager Director Director Other Answer 
RIMEOT 2D ow. cc ccscccesises 25% 35% 30% 5% 35% 
BOGE OVE. occ cece sucae 16 39 68 16 10 
EE <% s capaGaes 60580 20 37 53 J 20 


22. Major store executives constitute an important source of instructors. 


Training Other Top and Profes- 
1951 Sales Director Personnel Immediate Divisional sional No 
($ Millions) Assistants Executives Supervisor Executives Educators Other Answer 
Ue. a 35% 20% 20% 65% 5% 5% 30% 
20 and over.......... 77 51 33 84 3 6 9 
Pe ee 61 39 27 77 4 6 18 


23. Varied training methods are employed. 


r%) BS : : 3 : E & 3 E 

ie ae a ee a 
aes CE UF CC UR mS. UE ee 
Under 20 ... 55% 60% 30% 40% 25% 20% 15% 20% 15% 30% 
20 and over.. 77 77 61 71 45 39 32 32 32 13 
All stores ... 69 71 49 59 37 31 25 28 25 20 


24. Little use is made of college courses either to complement or 
supplement executive training programs. 


Complement Supplement 
1951 Sales Program No Program No 
($ Millions) Yes No Answer Yes No Answer 
| —% 40% 60% 20% 35% 45% 
BO Wl OVET. oo c oee 13 58 29 39 35 26 
Oe ee ree 8 51 41 32 35 33 


25. Most stores attribute the effectiveness of their program to the 
training methods used. 


1951 Sales Staff Methods Follow- No 

($ Millions) Used Used Ip Other Answer 
Re eee eee 10% 30% 15% 10% 45% 
a eee 10 60 3 17 17 
NE ice cr ys Py Stouts 10 50 — 14 28 
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TRAINING FOR NEWLY EMPLOYED EXECUTIVES E 
26. More than three fourths of the 27. ... but comparatively few have 
stores provide indoctrination organized this training into a 
training for new executives formal program. h 
eee 1951 Sales Organized Not No Ww 
1951 Sal N ($ Millions) Program Orgenised Answer $. 
(‘ Millions) Yes No Pt. Under 20 ..... 20% 65% 15% 
Tater 20...... 65% 25% 10% 20 and over.... 48 42 13 g 
20 and over.... 88 6 6 All stores ..... 37 51 14 m 
All stores ..... 78 14 8 y' 
la 
28. Topics included in the program familiarize new executives gl 
with the store. ca 
sf E = 
Bg8 Store Policy hz 
22 cr aii ‘ 
ous E ; re : : 
soe 4 5 § , 2s 3 th 
eee 3 < #3 863 5 8 $ ce st 
1951 Sales 558 ~ x & 3 N = cry - s 
($ Millions) & x nH = X 6) 9 a 9 2 de 
Under 20 ... 65% 50% 45% 45% 35% 40% 25% 20% 5% 35% 
20 and over.. 87 87 87 81 74 74 6 68 — 13 a 
All stores ... 78 73 71 67 59 61 14 49 2 22 | 
ex 
29. Stores usually provide newly employed executives with policy and ss 
systems manuals. ini 
Store Policy Manual Store Systems Manual 
1951 Sales P Aun ‘ ve ‘ lac 
($ Millions) Yes No No Answer Yes No No Answer ha 
ROME BO oscsccssese 55% 20% 25% 70% 5% 25% 
20 and over.......... 77 13 10 71 13 16 ex 
PONE cia scsesees 68 16 16 70 10 20 ag 
gr 
TRAINING EXECUTIVES FOR PROMOTION of 
30. Some attempt is made by 7 out 31... . although only 3 out of 10 = 
of 10 stores to train executives stores have organized this - 
for advancement . . . training into a program. 
- 
1951 Sales No 1951 Sales Organized Not No “4 
($ Millions) Yes No Answer ($ Millions) Program Organized Answer y C 
Under 2) ..... 65% 20% 15% Under 20 ..... 20% 50% 30% ha: 
20 and over.... 74 19 7 20 and over.... 35 45 20 to 
All stores ..... 70 20 10 All stores ..... 29 47 24 oy 
cia 
32. Individual and group conferences are the most popular - t 
means for training. ‘atl 
Group Individual Special Specialized Regular f 1 
1951 Sales Confer- Confer- Assign- College College No el 
($ Millions) ence ence ments Courses Courses Other Answer sau 
GREE 20000000 30% 55% 30% —% —% 10% 30% qt 
20 and over....... 55 45 35 6 6 6 26 off 
All stores ........ 45 49 33 + * 8 27 nite 
Sui 
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Executive training well established 
in large stores 


Almost all the participating stores 
have a policy of promotion from 
within. However, the stores with over 
$20 million sales volume have pro- 
gressed far beyond those under $20 
million in providing training to prepare 
young people for promotion. The 
larger stores have organized their pro- 
grams more highly, they have more 
carefully defined requirements for ad- 
mittance to the programs, and they 
have planned their courses to integrate 
classwork and job rotation. Generally, 
the training programs of the larger 
stores are in a more advanced stage of 
development. 

The smaller stores indicated many 
reasons for their failure to establish 
executive training programs—no open- 
ings, small staffs, lack of money, or lack 
of interest. One of the small stores 
commented rather whimsically on their 
lack of a program saying, “Sorry we 
have no training programs for young 
executives, old executives, or middle- 
aged execs. Like Topsy, execs just 
grow here, and by the proper amount 
of cussing when they make mistakes, 
we soon have them improperly edu- 
cated.” 

A few of the larger stores also told 
us why they had no programs. A New 
York store reasoned that “We do not 
have an executive training program due 
to our store being considered a ‘Spe- 
cialty Shop.’ ” 

Another New York retailer said, “As 
of this date, our executive turnover 
has been very small and we have not 
felt the need of an executive training 
squad. We feel that it is unfair to 
offer executive training without a defi- 
nite promise of job openings.” 
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Training for promotion neglected 


Once trainees have been assigned to 
executive positions, their training for 
the future is on a rather catch-as-catch- 
can basis. Both large and small stores 
claim that they attempt to train execu- 
tives for promotion but less than three 
out of ten stores have organized pro- 
grams. The program generally consists 
of group or individual conferences 
with, perhaps, an occasional special as- 
signment. 

Since the stores are generally dedi- 
cated to a policy of promotion from 
within, it would seem that they are neg- 
lecting training which should be inti- 
mately bound to such a policy. Execu- 
tives are primed for their first job, but 
then training usually ceases. When a 
store promotes from within, executives 
should always be ready to accept new 
opportunities. In order to be properly 
prepared, they must be trained. 

If executive training were continu- 
ous, (1) store XYZ would not have to 
resort to stealing buyer X from store 
ABC; (2) store XYZ would have a 
fund of promotable executives; and 
(3) store XYZ executives would have 
less tendency to stray from the fold. 
Their future and the future of the 
store would be mutually secure. 


On-the-job training considered best 
approach to executive training 


On all three levels of executive train- 
ing, training on-the-job takes prece- 
dence over other methods of training. 
Job rotation alone, or job rotation plus 
classwork, is used in training beginning 
executives. Newly hired executives 
usually learn about their work on-the- 
job with the aid of store and systems 
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manuals. Executives being groomed 
for promotion are brought to mature 
development through individual confer- 
ences with superiors and through spe- 
cial assignments. 

Most stores attribute the success of 
their programs to this aspect of train- 
ing; that is, learning on-the-job. A 
large store claimed that job rotation 
was important because it “tied in with 
lectures and discussion groups so that 
the latter were made meaningful.” 

This feature plus other factors were 
mentioned as contributing to the effec- 

‘tiveness of executive training pro- 
grams. One store mentioned a “com- 
pletely rounded program—progressive 
methods—flexibility.” Another added 
“follow-up by persons responsible for 
program to see that trainees get train- 
ing they should have from their super- 
visors.” A third felt that the success 
was assured at the very beginning 
through “careful selection of trainees 

Another claimed his success was due 
to a program “tailor-made to meet the 
needs of the individual and the com- 
pany. It is individualized instruction. 
It is directed learning.” 


Stores forget role of management 


Only one store seemed aware of the 
important role which management plays 
in the success or failure of a program 
of executive training. This store told 
us that the effectiveness of its program 
was due to “sincere backing of man- 
agement which produces serious effort 
on part of trainees and instructors and 
placement of trainees in preference to 
other applicants.” 


Most present-day training executives 
have failed to recognize that manage- 
ment can determine the success or fail- 
ure of training programs. 

However, a time of awakening may 
be too close for comfort. In the thir- 
ties, when funds were at a premium, 
stores lopped training from their bud- 
gets. Gradually, with the easing of 
finances brought about by the war and 
better business, training programs have 
regained their former importance. But 
expense cutting is again becoming a 
fetish with top management. Free de- 
livery of packages is being curtailed. 
Open positions are not being filled. 
Special services are being eliminated. 
Who is to say that the now shrinking 
executive training squads will not be- 
come extinct as funds disappear ? 

Suppose a store president should put 
his training director on the carpet. How 
would the latter answer the question, 
“Why should we keep our executive 
training program?” Many training ex- 
ecutives may fail to justify the reten- 
tion of their programs. But there are 
those who could give sound answers 
to the question, basing their answers 
on comments of respondents to the sur- 
vey. Thus a training man might say, 
“We have evaluated our program thor- 
oughly through observation, production 
records, cost analyses, shopping re- 
ports, morale surveys, and opinion sur- 
veys. Here are the facts which show 
how much the program has done for 
the store...’ Another might an- 
swer, “I have data here which will 
show the great contribution of execu- 
tive training. The data are based on 
‘job performance; job assignments to 


(Continued on page 97) 
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The Retail Engineer 


Gordon B. Cross 


Instructor in Retailing, New York University School of Retailing 


Recruiting for industry 


Every spring, in order to recruit 
young men and women for positions of 
responsibility, the large mining, elec- 
tric, chemical, and manufacturing com- 
panies send representatives every spring 
to the leading universities that train 
mining engineers, electrical engineers, 
chemists, and industrial engineers. 
Their experience has proven to them 
that technically trained men provide the 
plus factor which enables their com- 
panies to maintain world leadership. 

In the dynamic world of today it is 
no longer enough to employ bright 
young people without formal training, 
throw them into the rank and file of 
employees, and then confidently await 
the day when they will emerge at the 
top, thoroughly able to guide the desti- 
nies of an industrial empire. The com- 
plex nature of the modern business 
world has shown that time and experi- 
ence in themselves are no_ longer 
enough to turn out men and women 
with ability in technical fields. Rather, 
today’s requirements are best filled by 
the process of taking bright young 
people and providing them with special- 
ized training as rapidly and to as great 
a degree as their minds can assimilate 
the knowledge. 

Only in this way can modern in- 
dustry hope to continue to make prog- 
ress in the same proportions it has ex- 
perienced in the past half-century. Its 
hope for the future lies in the trained 
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minds of young people who have not 
lost their initiative and drive by being 
restricted to years of brain-dulling 
monotony. The latter philosophy is 
based on the thesis that a human being 
proves he is capable of becoming a 
leader of men by proving first that he is 
a good beast of burden. 


Investment in the future 


Fortunately for their future and for 
the future of world progress, these 
facts are well known by the industrial 
leaders. They are actively competing 
for the privilege of employing young 
engineers of all kinds. The rush of 
activity in university placement cen- 
ters and the volume of advertising in 
important newspapers and trade pa- 
pers give evidence of the importance 
which industrialists place on their re- 
cruitment programs. They are hiring 
the best engineers produced by the 
schools and would use more if they 
were available. They are paying the be- 
ginners salaries which will enable them 
to live in dignity and compensate them 
for their years of study. It is an ac- 
cepted fact that the results produced 
by such new employees will not justify 
their initial salaries. Nevertheless they 
are being employed as an investment. 
They are proving themselves in the 
long run. Most important of all, other 
young people with ability are being en- 
couraged to enter these fields of study 
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because they know that they will be 
rewarded for the effort and initiative 
required to get a degree in one or 
another of the fields of engineering. 


The retailing outlook 


In contrast to the personnel prac- 
tices of the industrial field, retailing 
presents a depressing picture. It is es- 
timated that less than two hundred stu- 
dents in the entire United States be- 
came candidates for master’s degrees 
in the field of retailing last year. One 
large electric company alone will hire 
more new electrical engineers than this 
in a single year. 

The problem is not one of employ- 
ment. The graduates with degrees of 
Master of Science in Retailing experi- 
ence no difficulty in finding jobs. A 
great many more could be placed. The 
important question is, why are more 
young people not entering the retail 
study field? If it is assumed that the 
top-level jobs in retailing are to be filled 
eventually with formally trained execu- 
tives, the present rate of matriculation 
in retail graduate schools will not even 
begin to replace those who are reaching 
retirement age. What of the future? 
What of expansion? Where will the 
executives be found? And, most im- 
portant of all, why are the best young 
minds going into other fields instead of 
into the field of retailing with its tre- 
mendous scope and promise of eventual 
lucrative reward ? 

The answers to these and similar 
questions must be found in the schools, 
in the retail industry, or in both. An 
examination of the facts seems to indi- 
cate that there is a fundamental error 
in the approach to the subject on all 
levels. 


Retailing as a profession 


There has been much written and 
oral discussion aimed at raising retail- 
ing to the status of a profession. Most 
of this discussion has failed to recog- 
nize an important point in the problem. 
The boy who buys a basket of peanuts 
and sells them to a group of consumers 
is engaging in retailing, yet few would 
wish to accord him professional status. 
The casual worker in the field must be 
distinguished from the leader, just as 
a ward attendant in a hospital is dis- 
tinguished from a doctor. It thus be- 
comes obvious that there are differences 
in levels in the retail field which cannot 
be ignored in any discussion which pur- 
ports to consider retailing as a profes- 
sion. 

If young people are to be trained 
for the “profession” of retailing, they 
must have some assurance that there is 
a place for them in the field in a profes- 
sional status. The professional place 
required should not be compared to the 
position of the doctor or lawyer who 
customarily does his work on an inde- 
pendent basis. The desired concept is 
closer to that of the chemist or elec- 
trical engineer. The time seems to have 
arrived when there is need for the in- 
troduction of the term “retail engineer” 
into the language of the merchandising 
world. Not in the sense of an indus- 
trial engineer with specialization in re- 
tailing, but rather in the sense of a 
person so thoroughly trained in all 
phases of the science of modern retail- 
ing that he deserves recognition on a 
professional level. 


The role of the graduate school 


The graduate schools of retailing 
are already in a position to take out- 
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standing students from undergraduate 
schools who have been trained in basic 
courses in economics, accounting, mar- 
keting, statistics, and other fundamen- 
tal subjects, and train them as retail 
engineers. Such training would in- 
clude a study of the most modern de- 
velopments in buildings, fixtures, and 
equipment. There would be laboratory 
work in scientific store-layout and 
adaptations of the new self-selection 
techniques. The organization and func- 
tioning of all kinds of mass retailers, 
both independent and chain, would be 
studied to provide an understanding of 
the personnel problems involved in 
modern retail operations, with particu- 
lar attention being paid to labor rela- 
tions and union activity in the field. 
The student would become familiar 
with the principles of merchandise con- 
trol and expense control and the bud- 
geting required to make these con- 
trols work. He would become familiar 
with the major markets of the world 
and would learn how to negotiate for 
the purchase of all kinds of merchan- 
dise. He would know the materials 
from which the merchandise is made, 
from the threads in the fabrics to the 
metal in the stoves and refrigerators. 
He would understand the theories of 
setting prices on merchandise to pro- 
vide the proper balance between the 
production of profit and the challenge 
of competition. He would be trained 
in the principles of encouraging con- 
sumer buying by advertising, display, 
and other methods of sales promotion. 
He would study the systems of opera- 
tions of all the major retailing insti- 
tutions, including department stores, 
chain stores, supermarkets, specialty 


shops, mail-order houses, drug chains, 
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and all the rest. In short, when he was 
graduated, he would have acquired a 
fund of knowledge which he could not 
hope to accumulate in many years of 
work in the field in the type of position 
in which young men are usually placed. 


Putting practice into theory 


There are those in business, and un- 
fortunately also in education, who will 
say that this is textbook knowledge 
containing nothing but theory. This is 
a shallow and entirely unjustifiable 
point of view. The textbooks are writ- 
ten by those who observed the opera- 
tions of retailers in the field and then 
recorded what they saw. The theory 
is the result of watching retailers in 
action and determining the reasons for 
their successes and failures. 

There are those who believe that 
much more time should be spent on the 
job and less in the classroom. They 
fail to realize that nearly all that is 
learned on the job in the initial stages 
is store routine. Any good student of 
retailing, who has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the principles, can learn the 
routine of a store in a matter of a few 
weeks. 


Enter the retail engineer 


So it is definitely possible to produce 
retail engineers, and some of the best 
schools are already turning out gradu- 
ates who are nearly in that status. But 
what would be the result? What would 
happen if a young man approached a 
retail personnel director and stated 
that he was a retail engineer seeking 
to find employment where he could 
practice his profession ? 
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If the present employment tech- 
niques, as practiced in retail establish- 
ments, are to be taken as a guide, it 
can be assumed that the retail engi- 
neer applicant would be told that he 
would be employed in a minor capacity, 
perhaps as a salesman, stockman, or 
floorman and be offered the going rate 
for the position in which he was em- 
ployed. If he could prove himself out- 
standing in that position, he would be 
assured that he would receive consid- 
eration for advancement; or he might 
be assigned to a training program 
which would be founded basically on 
the same principles. No matter what 
his training, he would be expected to 
start on a very low level because re- 
tailers generally take the attitude that 
every employee must prove himself in 
a minor capacity in competition with 
others in the field. Would the mining 
engineer be expected to be able to 
shovel coal as fast as an experienced 
miner? Would the electrical engineer 
start by competing with workers in 
winding armatures? Is the ability of 
the industrial engineer judged by his 
performance on an assembly line? 


Competition and compensation 


As an excuse for low starting sal- 
aries the retailer often states that the 
feelings of other employees in the same 
positions must be considered. Are 
there not differences in ability and 
value to the company which are evident 
when a prospective employee has put 
time and effort into preparing himself 
for the retailing world? Cannot the 
retailer confront his employees with 
the fact that there is a professional 
level in the field which, although open 
to all, is sufficiently important to offer 


greater remuneration to those who can 
qualify? Or is the retailer guilty of 
keeping salaries generally low by offer- 
ing advancement instead of pay when 
there is obviously not enough room at 
the top for all? 


Building the retailing future 


From evidence at hand, this is the 
reception which would be given the 
hypothetical retail engineer. This is 
not the spirit which made American 
production capacities the envy of the 
entire world. Instead, this is the spirit 
which has made efficiency in distribu- 
tion lag far behind that which has been 
achieved in production. The retail 
world of the future will be as different 
from that of the past as the modern 
assembly line is different from the small 
workshop of the last century. 

The cost of distribution must de- 
crease, but it will not be lowered by 
those who attack the problem by asking 
for higher profit margin ratios. It will 
not be lowered by people who have 
been required to become so thoroughly 
indoctrinated into present practices that 
they can no longer see the city because 
of the buildings. The retail picture of 
the future will be painted by young, 
vigorous people who have studied the 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
present methods and who will then be 
able to surge forward to undreamed-of 
achievements. 

The challenge of the future will be 
met by individuals who have been 
trained to think. Will the schools pro- 
duce people of professional status? 
Will retailers accept the challenge of 
such people by accepting a professional 
level in the industry? Are retailers 
ready to accept the retail engineer? 
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Art by the Yard 


Bee Bradshaw 
Fashion Director, Advertising Agency, Lewis, Williams and Saylor, Inc. 


A new concept of textile design in- 
spired by the desire of a popular-priced 
fabric house to tap the medium-priced 
fashion market has produced the kind 
of “success story”’ retailers like to hear. 


Birth of an idea 


A metropolitan wholesale fabric 
company, M. Lowenstein and Sons, 
Inc., which produces inexpensive cotton 
and rayon fabrics and has an annual 
sales volume exceeding $245 million, 
became interested in the possibilities 
of two new markets. The company 
had not geared their production for 
the “volume” fashion market. As a 
result, it had failed to capitalize on 
the tremendous volume of business 
done by manufacturers of dresses in 
the wholesale range of $8.75 and up. 
The company had also not organized 
for the distribution of yard goods to 
better department stores. It seemed 
necessary to establish a branded fabric 
line in order to make a successful entry 
into both markets. This, in turn, re- 
quired an original approach to textile 
design. 

A company executive produced the 
necessary idea. He recognized that 
prints currently available through tex- 
tile design studios were merely adap- 
tions of standard designs. Why not 
go to a fresh source for designs? He 
suggested the members of the Associ- 
ated American Artists, established fine 
arts painters whose works are known 
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through museum and gallery exhibi- 
tions. This would be their first venture 
into apparel textile design, and the first 
time fine art would be utilized in the 
volume fashion field. 

In March 1952, the Associated 
American Artists signed a contract 
with the fabric house to create designs 
for printed cottons on a royalty basis, 
each design to be protected by a fine 
arts copyright. The plan was under 
way. 


First stages 


In April the fashion department of 
the advertising agency for the fabric 
house conducted a market survey to 
determine what volume could be ex- 
pected in cotton prints from the manu- 
facturers of volume fashions. They 
called on an executive of Lord and 
Taylor for a retailer’s viewpoint. He 
felt that there was a great need for 
something original in printed fabrics 
and that these art designs would be 
promotionally important. 

With this encouragement, the mem- 
bers of the Associated American Ar- 
tists began their attempt to create un- 
usual and appealing designs. By June 
the agency was able to invite the press 
to the galleries of the Associated Amer- 
ican Artists to preview the designs in 
their paper form. Spontaneous ap- 
proval came from the one hundred 
attending editors, who applauded the 
designs as genuine conversation pieces. 
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The company established a division 
for marketing the new brand, which 
was named Signature Fabrics. Next, the 
company considered the method of 
launching the designs. The agency sug- 
gested that the fabrics would have 
more appeal for the volume fashion 
market if first introduced in high fash- 
ion. The company then planned to 
present the initial group in “designer 
name” fashions, using Harper’s Bazaar 
as the medium. 


Transfer from paper to patterns 


In September the first designs came 
through on cloth even more effectively 
than anticipated. The prints selected 
by designers for the promotion were 
“Flower Fantasy,” by Arnold Blanch— 
a stylized interpretation of a flower 
print; “Sea Secrets,” by Richard 
Munsell—shells with three-dimensional 
qualities on a sandy beach; “Finny 
Fantasy,” another by Munsell—fish 
skeletons floating on a background of 
high-color contrast ; “Aquaria,” also by 
Munsell—a strikingly colored group of 
tropical fish swimming gaily across the 
fabric; “Bamboo,” by William Ward 
Beecher—a print achieving a realistic, 
rough bamboo texture ; “Gay Facade,” 
by John Hull, the Montana artist—gay 
faces or masks in different shapes and 
sizes applied on a solid background ; 
and “Snowflake,” by Charlotte Stern- 
berg—an amusing shower of snow- 
flakes against a faint background of 
pine trees. 


Fabrics as fashions 


The fabrics were now ready for the 
designers. The company selected Caro- 


lyn Schnurer to design bathing suits 
and sun dresses; Joset Walker, casual 
dresses; Toni Owen, separates; and 
Filcol, after-five fashions. The editors 
of the magazine helped to arrange for 
approximately fifty stores in principal 
cities across the country to handle the 
promotion exclusively for the month 
of January. The piece goods depart- 
ments of the stores also were to carry 
the promotion fabrics. Although the 
original group had twenty-one designs, 
only the Signature Fabrics used in the 
promotion fashions were to be sold 
during January. After February 1, 
other manufacturers using the nonpro- 
motion designs could ship to stores. 


Steps in promotion 


In September stores received an in- 
itial letter inviting them to participate 
in the promotion. After a store ac- 
cepted, a letter went to its piece goods 
buyer informing him of the store plan 
for ready-to-wear and offering piece 
goods of the same fabrics. 

In October the company gave its 
salesmen a Signature Fabric kit. This 
was the first opportunity for the sales 
force to show the line to other manu- 
facturers. 

In November a display piece an- 
nouncing the Signature Fabrics and 
Associated American Artists promotion 
came to each participating manufac- 
turer for use in his showroom. The 
stores received a swatched resource 
bulletin. 

In December the company sent each 
store a complete promotion kit. It con- 
tained photographs and biographies of 
the artists ; photographs of all merchan- 


(Continued on page 99) 
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Retail Sales in 1952 


Evelyn Dawn Fraser 
Assistant to the Director, Research Division, New York University School of Retailing 


1952 High lights 


Retail sales were still going up in 
1952. For instance, seventy-six selected 
retail stores, as a group, followed the 
national sales trend with an increase in 
their 1952 dollar sales of 6 per cent 
over those in 1951. More than eight in 
ten of the stores “beat last year’s sales,” 
but less than half of the stores increased 
their dollar profits. State and Federal 
taxes again claimed fifty-four cents of 
each profit dollar. The sales and profits 
of these stores are reported in the fol- 
lowing survey of retail trade. This type 
of survey is made annually by the Re- 
search Division of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing. 


Total United States retail trade 


Since 1933 total United States retail 
sales have been skyrocketing at a dizzy 
pace. In the twenty years from 1933 to 
1952, sales have climbed 672 per cent ; ? 
while the increase from 1946 alone has 
been 60 per cent. Sales in 1952 were at 
an all-time high of $164 billion, a jump 
of 3.6-per cent over 1951 sales of $138 
billion.” 

At the same time that retail sales have 
been rising, a change has been taking 
place in the kind of goods that con- 

1U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract 
of the United States: 1949 (seventieth edition). 
Washington, D. C., 1949, p. 906. 


2**Retail Trade,” Survey of Current Business. 
United States Department of Commerce, February 


1953, pp. 16-17. 
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sumers buy. Economic conditions have 
probably had much to do with the na- 
ture of consumer purchases. For ex- 
ample, nondurable goods sales domi- 
nated the retail picture in the thirties ; 
while the sales of durable goods such 
as automobiles, television sets, and fur- 
niture developed strongly during the 
first postwar years. However, this 
market seems to be declining again. In 
1950, for instance, 36.8 per cent of each 
consumer dollar was spent for durable 
goods ; but in 1952 this figure dropped 
to 33.6 per cent. Sales volume of dur- 
able goods in 1952 did show an increase 
of 1.3 per cent over 1951, but this gain 
did not match the increase of 4.9 per 
cent shown by nondurable goods in the 
same period. It may be that the end of 
consumer controls will again cause con- 
sumers to purchase more durables. 

Sales within the group of nondurable 
goods stores have also been undergoing 
a change. For instance, grocery stores 
increased their share of the consumer 
dollar last year from 19.2 per cent to 
19.7 per cent. 

The department and specialty stores, 
on the other hand, present a different 
picture. Although they increased their 
1952 dollar sales over those of 1951, 
they actually obtained a smaller propor- 
tion of the retail dollar. During recent 
years, their part of the retail dollar has 
gradually decreased. In 1952 it dropped 
from 6.4 per cent to 6.3 per cent.* Can 


3 Ibid. 
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it be that grocery stores are making in- 
roads on department store sales by 
adding lines which normally were con- 
sidered a specialty of nonfood stores? 


Inflation factor 


Inflation, a condition inherent in the 
Korean war, has had far-reaching ef- 
fects on the retail sales of the past two 
years. Although there have been slight 
increases in physical volume during the 
period, inflation would appear to have 
been the strongest factor in creating the 
tremendous sales increases. This idea 
would seem to be corroborated by the 
rise in the consumer’s price index from 
170.2 in 1950 to 189.8 in 1952.4 


Nature of. survey 


This survey covers seventy-six major 
United States retail stores. Seven out 
of ten of the stores are chain opera- 
tions, including “apparel, drug, grocery, 
mail order, shoe, variety, and miscel- 
laneous.” The remainder are “depart- 
ment and specialty stores.” The com- 
bined sales of the seventy-six stores in 
1952 was $13 billion or slightly less 
than one twelfth of the total United 
States retail trade. 

The 1951 and 1952 sales and profits, 
before and after taxes, are reported for 
each of the seventy-six stores (Table 
\). All data are summarized by the 
type of store. Percentage changes in 
sales and profits from 1951 to 1952 
are tabulated. The relative numbers of 
stores making increases in these items 
during the twelve-month period are 
compared. 


4 “Statistical Summary for 1952,” Survey of Cur- 
rent Business. United States Department of Com- 
merce, February 1953, back cover. 


Greatest sales gain by grocery 
chains 


Each group of stores showed gains 
in sales, although individual stores 
within the groups suffered losses in 
sales. However, the percentage gains 
were not as substantial as those in 1951, 
For example, the grocery chains in- 
creased their 1951 sales 21.2 per cent 
over those in 1950. In 1952 these 
stores again showed the largest group 
percentage increase over the previous 
year ; but this increase only amounted 
to 11.3 per cent. Poorest relative sales 
gains in 1952 over 1951 were made by 
shoe chains and department and spe- 
cialty stores (Table I). 


Dollar profits before taxes 


Unlike dollar sales, 1952 pretax dol- 
lar profits were down from 1951. The 
decrease for all survey stores amounted 
to just 1 per cent; but individual 
groups experienced losses ranging from 
a low of 4.8 per cent to a high of 14 
per cent. Department and _ specialty 
stores and grocery chains were the only 
two groups that made substantial gains 
over the previous year—gains of 15 
per cent and 11.5 per cent, respectively 
(Table IT). 

The pretax profits picture, shown 
in Table IV, demonstrates that al- 
though generalizations can be made for 
groups, the individual types of stores 
showed neither consistent gains nor 
losses. No group could boast that all 
of its stores made increases over the 
previous year, since at least 25 per cent 
of the stores in each group had smaller 
dollar profits in 1952 than in 1951. As 
a whole, half of the stores showed 
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Annual Dollar Sales of 76 Major United States Retail Stores, Summarized by Type of Store, 
for 1951 and 1952. 


NUMBER OF 


TYPE OF Stores ~ 

STORE REPORTED 1952 1951 
EE oe ere eee 6 $ 359,153 $ 328,124 
Department and Specialty....... 23 2,432,674 2,385,041 
BE cic cabRS¥is Sees bamlea wos 5.4% 6 517,972 487,622 
NE is Ga ENS SAG ad esa cenes 6 2,645,979 2,377,908 
ee ES See ere 4 4,179,490 3,925,183 
NES oes Hobs eee eng aboee 7 368,866 366,484 
EE 5) tS EE 13 2,229,548 2,137,592 
PRISUETIATIOCOUS ooo ccs ecesces 11 597,897 573,668 
TEs. Prd coe eas sR SS 76 $13,331,579 $12,581,622 

TABLE II 


Sates (App 000) 
— * 








Per Cent 
CHANGE 
FROM 1951 


+ 9.5% 
+ 2.00 
+ 6.2 
+11.3 
+ 6.5 
+ 7 
+ 43 
+ 42 


+ 6.0% 


Changes in Dollar Profits of 76 Major United States Retail Stores, Swmmarized by Type of 


Store, from 1951 to 1952. 


BEFORE Taxes (App 000) PerCent 





TYPE OF r 





STORE 1952 
Ns ass sh ches eae $ 17,444 
Department and Specialty.. 152,757 
BEE OS Sea ak uGWaw ses ses 17,915 
ee, Se Ee eT ee 38,964 
Ee ee 376,389 
ee tat dhcth acneneh Paws 24,207 
SE ee ee 174,449 
Miscellaneous ............ 27,022 
ee eee $829,147 


CHANGE 

1951 FROM 1951 

$ 18,589 — 6.2% 
132,736 +15.1 
20,829 —13.9 
34,943 +11.5 
390,987 — 3.7 
25,698 — 58 
183,282 — 48 
30,705 — 87 

$837,769 — 1.0% 

Tasie III 


Arter Taxes (App 000) Per Cent 








“1952 1951. 

$ 9841 $ 9,872 
67,957 58,916 
8,637 9.840 
18,300 18,841 
161,978 168,180 
11,497 11,563 
87,105 91,683 
12,353 14,156 
$377,668 $383,051 


CHANGE 
FROM 1951 


— 3% 
+15.3 
—12.2 
— 29 
— 37 
— 6 
— 5.0 
—12.7 


— 14% 


Changes in Profits as Percentages of Sales of 76 Major United States Retail Stores, Summarized 
by Type of Store, from 1951 to 1952. 


Berore Taxes 


TYPE OF 

STORE 1952 
RCH oa char tebdeaeves 4.9% 
Department and Specialty.... 6.3 
SD -Lveldlewtstceude gu vas 3.5 
NS pl inns that dace ek ‘0 
NY whiintns chddvewad 9.0 
ee eee 6.7 
EE eT ere 7.8 
Miscellaneous .............. 45 
OE ce eae eee 6.2% 
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1951 
5.7% 
5.6 
4.3 
1.3 
10.0 
7.0 
8.6 
5.4 


6.7% 


Per Cent 
CHANGE 
FroM 1951 


—14.0% 
+12.5 
—18.6 
+15.4 
—10.0 
— 43 
— 9.3 
—16.7 


— 7.5% 


AFTER 
1952 

2.790 
2.8 
1.7 
8 


3.1 
4.1 
2.1 


2.8% 


TAXeEs 
1951 
3.0% 
2.5 
2.0 

8 
4.3 
3.2 
43 
25 





3.0% 


Per CENT 
CHANGE 
FROM 1951 


—10.0% 
+12.0 
—15.0 
+ 0.0 
— 9.3 
— 3.1 
— 47 
—16.0 


— 6.7% 
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Tasie IV 
Percentages of 76 Major United States Retail Stores Showing Increases in Sales and Profits, pe 
Summarised by Type of Store, from 1951 to 1952. Out 
DOLiar ProFIts PERCENTAGE ProFIts a. C 
TYPE oF DoLuarR BEFORE AFTER : BEForE AFTER Ric 
STORE SALEs TAXeEs TAXES TAXES TAXEs Ric’ 
PINE dbs 0 c00040s seas 100.0% 33.3% 50.0% 16.7% —% Ro 
Department and Specialty..... 82.6 60.9 56.5 60.9 34.8 Ser 
MT Beni kaso cnnendedeeanie d 100.0 33.3 33.3 16.7 16.7 Th: 
or rye 100.0 50.0 33.3 50.0 — Ray 
ge Sa per iH earls 75.0 25.0 — — ~— 
NE Se ceau sks askceeaeesese 57.1 42.9 42.9 28.6 28.6 All 
NN noi, sta noe wh's ANDRA EES 100.0 30.8 30.8 15.4 7.7 
Miscellaneous ..............-. 72.7 63.6 54.5 54.5 45.5 Dri 
RRR Sea = Scie 85.5% 47.4% 38.2% 43.4% 22.4% = 
Pec 
i" Re 
TABLE \ Th 
RETAIL TRADE IN 1951-1952 Wa 
Sales and Profits of 117 Major United States Retail Stores Compared by Store for 1951 and 1952. All 
PROFITS AS Per Cent or SALES 
Saves (App 000) ‘ Before Taxes After Taxes Gr 
P A ——" - —- H. 
1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 
Apparel Chains Col 
Bond Stores, Inc............+++- $ 82,763 $ 78,750 7.3% 86% 3.7% 4.3% Jew 
Franklin Stores Co............. 32,193 27,378 6.8 6.2 4.2 44 Na 
Lane Bryant, Inc.............+.. 58,108 51,881 3.1 5.5 2.6 26 Saf 
Lerner Stores Corp............. 154,443 140,897 3.7 3.8 1.9 1.9 Th 
Lincoln Stores, Inc.............. 12,697 11,577 4.3 4.6 2.1 2.4 
National Shirt Shop, Delaware. . 18,949 17,641 5.9 7.2 4.1 5.1 All 
Mr Gch uvess cubes eer vescisat $ 359,153 $ 328,124 49% 5.7% 2.7% 3.0% Ma 
Mo 
Department and Specialty Ne 
Arnold Constable & Co.......... $ 23488 $ 22,634 5.5% 5.2% 2.6% 28% See 
Belding Hemingway Co......... 21,184 19,917 4.5 6.1 21 3.1 Spi 
Broadway-Hale Stores, Inc...... 102,514 99,483 4.1 2.9 2.0 1.4 
UOPD Dee... cchnncss-.-- 116,121 113,973 64 54 3.1 2.7 All 
Consolidated Dry Goods Co...... 10,399 10,058 6.1 6.3 2.8 3.1 
Crowley, Milner & Co........... 25,992 24,203 2.6 1.3 1.2 z Shi 
Emporium Capwell Co.......... 70,855 65,398 8.8 8.7 4.2 43 A. 
Forbes and Wallace, Inc......... 11,636 11,229 3.7 42 2.0 2.2 Ed 
NS eg Abc cuhadivecds 7,293 7,139 6.0 6.1 2.9 3.1 G. 
Goldblatt Bros., Inc............. 100,068 99,045 2.3 2.2 1.1 1.1 Me 
D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd.......... 19,869 21,022 5.5 5.4 2.8 2.6 Nu 
Kennedy’s, Inc. .............0+- 14,482 13,994 3.7 3.9 1.9 2.0 Re; 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc.......... 331,780 342,349 3.4 1.8 2.5 9 Sh 
Tg SE rn 30,554 32,043 —3.1 —3.3 —3.1 —.5 
Marshall Field & Co............ 225,567 225,589 4.7 48 25 22 All 
Su 
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Prorits as Per Cent or SALes 
— 























Department and Specialty Sates (App 000) Before Taxes After Taxes 
(Continued ) “1952 1951 19521951 1952 1951 
Outlet Company .......cccccees 15,079 14,987 11.7 9.1 5.6 4.1 
ts ROMER COs. occ ccccccssbeve 1,079,257 1,035,207 8.6 8.0 3.4 3.2 
OS ee err ee 49,986 55,804 2.1 3.2 1.4 1.9 
NY MEM 5 5 ins 0 bon chaos 56,181 52,245 6.6 6.1 3.1 3.3 
Roos Brothers, Inc.............. 13,383 13,227 4.2 4.1 2.0 2.0 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney ... 57,525 56,938 3.7 3.7 1.5 28 
Thalheimer Bros., Inc........... 29,362 28,750 Be 5.6 2.6 2.9 
Raphael Weill & Co............. 20,099 19,807 2 P Zz 3 
ee Gs ibaa is Sew ears $ 2,432,674 $ 2,385,041 6.3% 5.6% 28% 2.5% 
Drug Chains 
row Di OO... .6 6c cccses $ 13,567 $ 12,841 4Jo —2% 390 —1% 
Cunningham Drug Stores, Inc... . 40,147 38,218 9.3 10.0 3.8 4.4 
People’s Drug Stores, Inc....... 54,018 50,665 5.7 6.2 2.7 2.9 
Rexall Drug Co., Inc............ 178,293 164,278 2.2 2.4 1.1 1.2 
Thrifty Drug Stores, Inc........ 54,038 51,081 1.8 4.4 1.0 2.2 
SS SN. Skid es geod sees 177,909 170,539 3.4 4.5 1.8 2.1 
Sipe ae rE Rec saree "er $ 517,972 $ 487,622 3.5% 4.3% 17% 20% 
Grocery Chains 
H. C. Bohack Co., Inc........+. $ 122,841 $ 115,268 2.4% 18% 11% 10% 
Colonial Stores Co.........s0es: 214,995 202,733 1.7 2.5 1.1 1.2 
| oe ee ere 226,292 209,244 27 3.2 1.4 1.7 
National Tea Co......s5.ccceees 405,221 361,321 2.1 2.0 9 1.0 
Safeway Stores, Inc............. 1,639,095 1,454,643 1.0 9 4 Ss 
Thorofare Markets ............ 37,535 34,699 2.0 3.3 1.0 1.3 
PE ose PONS sb vba ee wee kaw e ee $ 2,645,979 $ 2,377,908 15% 1.3% 8% 8% 
Mail Order 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc...$ 1,084,586 $ 1,106,157 8.8% 10.2% 46% 49% 
New Process Co..........ccecce- 16,512 15,310 5.6 8.7 2.6 4.3 
Sears-Roebuck & Co............ 2,932,338 2,657,408 9.4 10.2 3.8 42 
en FEI. te cde hen ates 146,054 146,308 2.5 3.6 1.2 1.6 
et eS ns oh nn eee Maes $ 4,179,490 $ 3,925,183 9.0% 10.0% 3.9% 43% 
Shoe Chains 
A. S. Beck Shoe Corp........... $ 63,090 $ 64,778 2.9% 3.6% 15% 18% 
Edison Brothers Stores, Inc..... 80,696 77,980 6.1 6.1 28 29 
G. R. Kinney Co., Inc........... 43,768 43,078 5.9 5.5 2.7 2.3 
Mellville Shoe Corp............. 90,385 92.74% 10.8 i1.3 5.2 5.0 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Co............ 15,432 15,105 5.2 4.1 2.2 2.1 
EE ER dnbeonexwes 45a 9,492 10,278 4.3 6.0 1.8 22 
Shoe Corp. of America.......... 66,003 62,524 5.9 7.3 28 3.4 
ae ee eee $ 368866 $ 366,484 6.79% 7.09% 3.1% 3.2% 
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Sates (App 000) 


Prorits aS Per CENT oF SALES 
A 


After Taxes 





= 
Before Taxes 
A 





cr c 
1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 
Variety Chains 
M. H. Fishman Co., Inc......... S 2582S t1,782 76% 7.2% 3.3%. 34% 
WV i41, SERTASO.. ss dae sassewales 283,240 268,333 6.7 7a re 2.8 
H. L. Green Stores Co., Inc...... 106,897 106,496 7.4 7.7 3.7 4.0 
ah, PEND). 0 kviclks cx somes 326,418 310,978 8.9 9.4 4.3 48 
Ag 8 fe ie aa ee 176,242 172,391 10.8 11.3 5.2 5.8 
BM. HH. Lameton, inc.........5.. 5,400 4,952 4.2 4.0 2.2 2.1 
McCrory Stores Corp........... 106,987 104,222 6.1 tf 3.1 3.9 
McLellan Stores Co............. 62,476 61,082 7.0 7.0 3.4 3.6 
Dg 8 rr re 184,065 168,898 8.3 10.8 4.0 5.4 
Neisner Bros., Inc.............. 63,831 61,801 4.3 4.3 ad on 
By By PEE Ss csp n os csescce 166,316 161,267 7.1 “ 33 3.5 
Rose’s 5, 10, & 25 Cent Stores... 22,439 21,260 8.3 8.7 35 3.7 
F. W. Woolworth Co............ 712,655 684,180 7.8 8.6 4.4 4.6 











2 RY ees hee ee $ 2,229,548 $ 2,137,592 78% 8.6% 41% 43% 
Miscellaneous 

Barker Bros. Corp.............. $ 29424 $ 30,655 4.6% 5.6% 2.390 30% 
Ee UE: cay esse sweke esos 117,508 114,079 2.3 3.8 1.1 17 
Fanny Farmer Candy Shop..... 17,494 17,003 6.5 4.7 3.4 2.6 
Federal Bake Shops, Inc......... 8,182 8,225 8.4 8.0 4.1 4.2 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc............ 128,162 126,453 2.3 4.5 1.4 2.6 
eo 15,730 15,222 5 3.9 3.2 pa | 
Reliable Stores Corp............ 26,567 24,470 10.6 10.3 $1 3.5 
Disk Siate, FG... 05 17,436 18,906 26 —3.1 —22 —3.4 
Frank G. Shattuck Co........... 43,330 42,615 2.6 1.5 1.3 4 
Western Auto Supply Co........ 171,309 160,066 6.3 7.9 2.8 3.5 
White’s Auto Stores, Inc........ 22,755 15,974 9.4 10.8 4.2 5.0 
A Pewee Parh tas ica eer Nasa we $ 597,897 $ 573,668 45% 54% 21% 2.5% 
Titel all etores. ..6si6.. cst. $13,331,579 $12,581,622 6.2% 6.79% 28% 3.0% 


fewer dollar profits in 1952 than in 
1951. 


Dollar profits after taxes 


Only one of the eight groups, the de- 
partment and specialty stores, showed 
an increase in dollar profits in 1952 
over 1951. It was also the only group 
which made consistent gains in sales, 
profits before taxes, and profits after 
taxes. This excellent showing might 


have been due to a combination of the 
addition of branch stores and a suc- 
cessful battle waged by these stores 
against rising expenses. 

The smallest losses over the previous 
year were recorded by the apparel 
chains, and the greatest losses were 
suffered by the miscellaneous chains. 
More than 85 per cent of all survey 
stores had smaller dollar profits in 1952 
than in 1951 (Table IV). 


(Continued on page 99) 
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Book Notes* 


Advertising, 2nd Edition, by Albert 
Wesley Frey. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1953, viiit756 pages. 
$6.50. 


The latest edition of this widely known 
text has been revised and expanded consider- 
ably. Its organization, content, and emphasis 
have been keyed to recent developments. It 
emphasizes television as a major medium and 
gives research recognition as an accepted 
technique in the field of advertising. It dis- 
cusses fully copy testing, packaging, and 
branding in separate chapters. The book is 
easy reading and provides a logical presenta- 
tion of content. 

Albert Wesley Frey is professor of mar- 
keting, Dartmouth College, and managing 
editor of the Journal of Marketing. 


Sanford J. Zimmerman 


An Introduction to Statistics, by 
Charles E. Clark. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1953, 
x+266 pages. $4.25. 


This elementary text gives greater empha- 
sis to statistical inference than to descriptive 
statistics. Permutations and combinations, 
probability, frequency and probability distri- 
bution, the analysis of variance, and inferences 
from chi square are among the topics treated. 
The subject matter is supplemented with a 
large number of exercises and six of the more 
commonly used statistical tables. 


Budgetary Control, by Walter Rautens- 
trauch and Raymond Villers. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany, 1950, xiv+301 pages. 
$5.00. 

Here is a managerial approach to budget- 
ing. It explains budgetary control and de- 


*Unless otherwise noted, book notes were pre- 
pared by T. Dart Ellsworth. 
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velops a system of forecasting and controlling 
the many interrelated activities of a business, 
including capital expenditure, cash, expense, 
inventory, production, research, repairs, and 
sales. The final chapter is devoted to the sub- 
ject of how to introduce budgetary control 
into a business. The text also provides a com- 
prehensive test of statistical references and 
sources. 


Executive Development, by John W. 
Riegel. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1952, vi+369 
pages. $6.00. 


This report is based upon conversations 
with the executives of fifty leading compan- 
ies. It describes the practices employed by 
these companies to select and train young 
people for executive responsibility. Typical 
chapter headings include: (1) “Characteris- 
tics and Values of Executive Development,” 
(2) “Factors Governing the Success of Ex- 
ecutive Development Programs,” (3) “Ap- 
praisals of Performance and Personal Char- 


acteristics,’ (4) ‘“Plan-Making with the 
Individual,” (5) “Special Assignments to 
Provide Exercise and Experience,” (6) 


“Junior Boards of Directors,” and (7) “Uni- 
versity Programs for Executives.” 

John W. Riegel is professor of industrial 
relations and director of the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Relations in the School of Business 
Administration, University of Michigan. 


How to Make $25,000 a Year Selling, 
by Charles B. Roth. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953, xi+177 
pages. $3.95. 


Here is a “how-to-do-it” book that is de- 
veloped around the thesis that “without ex- 
ception, a salesman who is in the top earn- 
ing brackets is a certain kind of man.” It 
covers such topics as: how to be a believer, a 
time manager, a worker, an enthusiast, a 
mathematician, a hard competitor, a good 
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(Continued from page 56) 
minds about what kinds of people they 
desire for their stores and what they 
desire of people in their stores. 

Third, retailers must ascertain what 
the people whom they want in their 
stores want of their stores. 

Retailing, in spite of its faults, is 
favored as a career field by college stu- 
dents. If retailing will correct its faults 
and capitalize on its virtues, there will 
be no other field which will prove so 
inviting to college graduates. Certainly 


there is no other field in which the op- 
portunities for talented, ambitious men 
and women are so numerous, so varied, 
so rewarding, so continuing, so chal- 
lenging, so personal, and so satisfying, 
Retailing is a field for superior people! 

If retailers have the good sense to 
profit by the advice of the college stu- 
dents and college vocational advisers 
who were surveyed, they will make 
more cents for their business! It is 
people who lead to profits! 





Are Outpost Customers Different? 
(Continued from page 66) 


Summary and recommendations 


Our findings point out the need for 
a merchant to study each individual 
item carefully in deciding whether or 
not it lends itself to outpost selling. He 
must also decide whether or not the 
outpost section will create “impulse” 
sales of the item which the parent de- 
partment does not now receive. Un- 
questionably, both brassiéres and ho- 
siery lend themselves to outpost selling, 
and, in the case of “bras,” the added 
“impulse” sales from a heavy traffic lo- 
cation can be of great value to the par- 
ent department. 

However, the findings also emphasize 
the great care which should be exer- 
cised in determining the assortment of 
merchandise that should be placed in 
an outpost. Obviously, the entire stock 
of the parent department cannot, and 
should not, be duplicated. This would 
tend to defeat the purpose of an out- 
post. The larger assortment of mer- 


chandise would require a greatly ex- 
panded space, involve a prohibitive in- 
vestment, and create “shopping” rather 
than “impulse” purchasing. 

On the basis of this reasoning, it 
would appear that an outpost should be 
stocked with the best selling items— 
the most popular brands, the fastest 
moving sizes and styles, at the most 
popular prices. At the same time, it 
would be well to consider the fact that 
some better quality merchandise might 
also be sold in an outpost, particularly 
if the items are chosen from the view- 
point of popular appeal. 

The shorter transaction time, plus 
the greater accessibility of a main floor 
outpost section over an upper floor de- 
partment, make an outpost particularly 
attractive to working girls shopping on 
their lunch hour. It is generally agreed 
that women who are employed usually 
spend more on their clothes, and buy 
more often, than women who stay at 
home. A merchant should remember 
the preferences of these potential cus- 
tomers when he is selecting the mer- 


(Continued on page 94) 
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prospector, a ready-closer, and an interest- 
ing person. Its final admonition to the man 
who would be a store salesman is “Be simple 
in all things.” 


Marketing: An Introduction, by My- 
ron S. Hudingsfield and Albert B. 
Blankership. New York: Barnes 
and Noble, Inc., 1953, xi+270 
pages. $1.50. 


The book provides an over-all view of the 
marketing structure and functions. It includes 
both a “Tabulated Bibliography of Standard 
Texts” and a “Quick Reference Table to 
Standard Texts.” ; 

Marketing: An Introduction constitutes a 
worth-while addition to the “College Outline 
Series” and should prove a handy reference 
for the student and businessman alike. 


Materials Handling, by John R. Immer. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1953, viii+591 
pages. $8.00. 


The common characteristics of many han- 
dling problems and specific handling methods 
are analyzed and discussed in practical, real- 
istic terms. Materials handling equipment is 
surveyed from a functional viewpoint and 
ways to simplify the application of equipment 
types to particular problems are examined. 
Case histories are used liberally to illustrate 
and delineate fundamental issues and to de- 
fend and explain the principles involved in 
each. 


Progressive Apparel Production, by 
Bertrand Frank. New York: Fair- 
child Publications, Inc., 1953, 166 


pages. $4.50. 


An explanation is offered of the basic pro- 
cedures used by leading apparel manufactur- 
ers. Beginning with a technical history of the 
industry and the reasons for its “split per- 
sonality,” the author examines manufacturing 
methods, techniques of work simplification, 
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motion economy, time study and wage-setting, 
area considerations for plant location and 
physical facilities, progressive sewing room 
production, and training personnel through 
the medium of twenty-seven case studies. 

Retailers should find this text helpful in 
gaining a better understanding of the generic 
problems of the apparel trades and in im- 
proving their relations with vendors in the 
field. 


The Case Method of Teaching Human 
Relations and Administration, by 
Kenneth R. Andrews. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1953, 
xvi+271 pages. $4.50. 


Here is a collection of papers by eighteen 
men who have been teaching and doing re- 
search for a number of years. The papers 
deal with teaching human relations and ad- 
ministration by the case method. 

Part I, “Teaching and Learning,” defines 
human relations and describes the case method 
of teaching. Part II, “Training and Indus- 
try,” deals with the inadequacy of conven- 
tional training programs in industry and with 
how the case method has been used to over- 
come this shortcoming. Part III, “Research 
Problems in Human Relations,” is concerned 
with case collection and primary research. 


The Cultivation of Community Lead- 
ers, by William W. Biddle. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1953, 
xi+203 pages. $3.00. 


The discussion centers about the question, 
“Where do we find our community leaders ?,” 
and then goes on to offer a realistic approach 
to the challenge of developing leaders for 
volunteer activities in communities. It utili- 
izes the experience of Earlham College to 
demonstrate how citizens, teachers, and stu- 
dents can co-operate to develop effective lead- 
ership for community action. 


The Gantt Chart, 3d Edition, by Wal- 
lace Clark. London: Sir Isaac Pit- 


(Continued on page 95) 
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Are Outpost Customers Different? 
(Continued from page 92) 


chandise to be carried at a “bra” bar, 
blouse bar, or other main floor outpost. 

Another important question to ask 
when establishing an outpost is, “Is 
fitting necessary or desirable?” If the 
answer is yes, special care must be 
taken in selecting the location of the 
outpost. If it is not possible to provide 
a fitting room and still enjoy traffic, it 
might be better not to devote the main 
floor space to this type of merchandise. 
However, a little ingenuity and careful 
planning will generally show how a 
fitting room can be provided. 

Outpost displays and fixtures should 
also be given considerable thought. If 
an outpost stocks the most popular 
brands, why not let the customer know 
it? Dramatic displays could be planned 
to identify the product and brand, and 
attract customers. Too often main floor 
outpost sections are found with the 
merchandise in neat stacks under the 
glass of a showcase or in a stock fix- 
ture. In many instances it is impossible 
to tell what is being offered for sale. 

Since it is not practical to stock com- 
plete assortments in an outpost, it is 
also desirable to have a permanent sign 
inviting the customer to see the full 
stock of the particular merchandise 
available in the parent department. 
Without such a sign, a customer who 
could not find a particular item at an 
outpost might not realize that a larger 
selection was available elsewhere in the 
store. True, the well-trained, conscien- 
tious salesperson will refer such a cus- 
tomer to the department. Often, how- 
ever, the pressure of business is too 
great to permit this; or the customer 


may merely look and not ask further 
directions. A silent reminder can save 
many sales. 

Other questions which a retailer 
might ask himself in evaluating the 
operation of his outpost departments 
include: 

1. Is an outpost department located 
far enough from its parent department 
to afford it distinction as a true outpost ? 

2. Is there any real value in a main 
floor outpost of a main floor depart- 
ment, or would the selling impact be 
greater if the parent department were 
enlarged proportionally ? 

3. Do I fully realize the differences 
which exist between my regular depart- 
ment customers and those who purchase 
at the outposts ? 

4. Am I making every effort to con- 
vert casual outpost customers into 
firmly established customers of my 
store? 

5. Are my merchandise policies fully 
co-ordinated with all kinds of consumer 
advertising so that customers who have 
made preselections can locate their mer- 
chandise rapidly ? 

6. Am I making full use of the cor- 
rect degree of simplified selling tech- 
niques at my outposts? 

Since outposts often occupy the most 
valuable selling space in a store, they 
must be made to produce extra sales 
and profits. These goals are within the 
realm of fulfillment for the merchants 
who will operate outposts correctly. 
The added volume from “impulse” 
sales created by outposts and the lower 
costs resulting from customer pre- 
selection can combine to make this type 
of operation a valuable franchise for 
any department that can justify its 
occupation of main floor space. 
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man and Sons, Ltd., 1952, xvi+ 
168 pages. $3.50. 


The management methods developed by 
Henry A Gantt are described; the technique 
of drawing the chart is fully explained and 
its uses are outlined. Individual chapters are 
devoted to the machine record, the man 
record, the layout, the project planning, the 
load, the progress, and the executive direc- 
tion charts. 

The book should prove a valuable addition 
to the library of any executive interested in 
scientific management. 


The Origin and Development of the 
American Economy, by E. A. J. 
Johnson and Herman E. Krooss. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1953, xii+409 pages. $3.75. 


Here is a readable, well-organized book 
which gives a fresh interpretation of our con- 
temporary economic thinking. The subject 
material is divided into two parts. The first 
traces the development of our economic insti- 
tutions from their origins to the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The second is devoted to 
an analysis of the adaptations of borrowed in- 
stitutions to American needs. It is an ap- 
praisal of the most important parts of our 
economic system, including technology, labor, 
business, agriculture, war, government, and 
financial institutions. 

E. A. J. Johnson is deputy chief for Yugo- 
slavia, Mutual Security Agency. Herman E. 
Krooss is professor of economics, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, New 
York University. 

Sandford J. Zimmerman 


The Theory of Inventory Management, 
by Thomson M. Whitin. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 
1953, viiit+245 pages. $4.50. 


The role of inventory control in business, 
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military planning, and business cycle theory 
is treated in detail. The subject matter is 
presented in three parts: Part I, “Inventory 
Levels for the Firm”; Part II, “Inventories 
in the Economy”; and Part III, “Inventories 
in the National Military Establishment.” 

Starting with a survey of inventory control 
systems in common use today, the book gives 
a careful examination of methods for deter- 
mining economic purchase quantities, the 
effect of quantity discounts and other costs 
on the economic purchase quantity, and safety 
allowances. The role of inventories in the 
economy and the inventory control problems 
of the Navy are also discussed. 

Retailers should find this book a valuable 
addition to their business libraries. 


The Uneducated, by Eli Ginzberg and 
Douglas W. Bray. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1953, 
xxv+246 pages. $4.50. 


This is the first publication of Columbia 
University’s Conservation of Human Re- 
sources Project. It pictures the changing 
role of the poorly educated in the United 
States since 1890, presents a number of case 
histories of the uneducated in civilian and 
military life, and offers major policy recom- 
mendations for education and military service. 

Part I, “Education and Society,” discusses 
the major changes which have occurred in 
the educational level of the population of the 
United States during the past fifty years. 
Part II, “Military and Civilian Performance,” 
presents a number of case materials dealing 
with the performance of illiterates in military 
and civilian life. Part III, “Human Resources 
Policy,” suggests a basis on which federal 
assistance might be made available to poorer 
states to help them improve their educational 
systems. The text matter is supplemented 
with considerable statistical data, arranged in 
thirty-five tables. 
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Glove Advertising 
(Continued from page 70) 


Wear them tomorrow and right 
through the sunshine season. . . . 
You'll be cool, so breezy cool even 
on the hottest days. Ideal for 
those in touch with fashion—in 
love with comfort.” ?” 

11. “These are the gloves—the ex- 
quisite individual gloves of Chris- 
tian Dior. They express the whole 
point of an Easter costume, one 
magnificent gesture of welcome to 
spring.” ** 

12. “Keep nylon on hand and your 
spring glove problem is beauti- 
fully solved . . . for these smart 
little hand-sewn slip-ons by Van 
Raalte wash so easily, dry so 
quickly, you have fresh gloves in 
the wink of an eye.” ** 


Formula for good glove advertising 


The customer deserves to be shown 
a picture of the gloves advertised and to 
be told the price, the styles, the sizes, 
the materials of which the gloves are 
made, the colors available, the care ad- 
vantages, the construction features of 
importance, and, when desirable, the 
manufacturer’s trade name. This in- 
formation simply listed, as is so fre- 
quently the case, has little meaning 
until the copywriter adds by skillful 
interpretation the magic touch of telling 
the customer what the merchandise will 


122 Stern Bros., The New York Times, March 29, 


1953. 
3QLord & Taylor, New York Herald Tribune, 
April 3, 1953. 


4 Franklin Simon, New York World Telegram 
and Sun, April 3, 1953. 


do for her! In the case of gloves, the 
way they will compliment her costume, 
accent her other accessories, or suit her 
sense of quality, fit, comfort, and ease 
of care are the features of importance. 
That is the addition to the formula 
which gives it tang and zest and which 
impels a customer to buy. 


TABLE II 


Prices of Fabric Gloves Advertised Including 
All Gloves with No Fabric Identification 


PRICE TIMES 
Per Parr ADVERTISED 
2, Bert Chet ye oe ter 1 
SEES tere. verre 2 
i -eickbiur<skeiknraeewe res 1 
NEAR Se eer ware 4 
| rae core eee 2 
Se Pr sca cK sass eRe 10 
SRR hs cides Ess eee 2 
EM Seay suseh (arse eeetunes 12 
Be ce he hs eS Sees 6 
Be ows Soi0- vs CERIN Beet See 2 
Peat at, DPRaCE td oss He ec 5 
i bk OSRRSR Ss SEI SS 3 
Peeks vevern masoseaescuks 1 
en is See One ea aie. os524 8 
bts ee oot Sostet ees Mwibinedes 1 
AS ities cS ts cetenieee Shen + 
rr rr re en 2 
eT ee ire arr. eee 5 
UE Sc Setendenweeesess Muss 1 
Be eu h 061 ses bh Se see CFRis 2 
Bee es ess s aewseee aks 2 
tear eee re ee 76 
Taste III 


Prices of Leather Gloves Advertised* 


Price TIMES 
Per Parr ADVERTISED 
1, UR arg arte arc Ss ce weece ng Sore amr 1 
ee ee ee eee 2 
PRs kta aewegdes ieee 2 
| Re rere ee 2 


* Plus two specific gloves mentioned only within 
range of $12.95 to $37.50. 
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TABLE III (Continued) 


PRICE Times 


Per Pair ADVERTISED 
MINDS, cikseseebacbesbcnes 2 
i iii nine ch ca eb ade 2 

BE 44 GG nob is bath ac ock eae 1 
ER ate ear catnh ago p bes wes ees 1 
ME oD, cae cls cadtesasvcewe 1 
Ree 66 ae AG 2 
ee aGh a es eo ete 1 
ee ene ee 2 
EE Sayre feoens wearer 2 
RoR Saree 1 
+ gig Seagal SR Se or wegrepetiene a 2 
Pees. < ee ts OE 24 
TaABLe IV 
Colors and Combinations of Colors of Gloves 
Advertised 
TIMES 
Coror MENTIONED 
i ear re eee 59 
SN Rokk cig bes banndntekeds 37 
GS aso coc se bre asaenae cabs 27 
NR irs sos wbag ate a one 18 
le CRN a a bereees bee aire 12 
ee ae rere 8 
CO TIES) xeceesssicics cus 6 
Sherbert (sherbet *) ........ 5 
Chamois (chamoise *) ....... 4 
ROUEN eas Bales Sc aeeesinen 4 
Panne ag As nueeebitrans « 3 


TABLE IV (Continued) 


TIMEs 
CoLor MENTIONED 
POS sisi dks sands ERD 2 
py ee eats s 2 
yy Beer pee nee hrs at 2 
CHIE cub ui wshiaeieks + wearses 2 
CE ania 0c en engecé oh 1 
ids 5s ccd paamaaend dats 1 
WERE RMON kok 5 on be cb seen 1 
SOE Sc cusinack seh ne deanna 1 
FR A 1 
TO cisas «55th Reis CLES SO RRES 1 
CN iii Zia cud comak iat ee 1 
| REPRE RAP eee 1 
BIS 6 ake 05 ks Vigo wees 1 
ST ED 6 08cdnne cetse chews 1 
TO vic ds bev kcawta deere 1 
ME ie ctWilag ol eOh wks es 1 
PIERS 5 sls iit huis acu ed eee ais 1 
Golden jasmine .............. 1 
NE ake oie CaM ais eth WS Se 1 
WNT 9 58'sna's ba hue cue at oon 1 
Pe CBS cs evkk ve 1 
White with pink............. y 4 
White with red.............. 2 
White with navy............. 1 
Navy with white............. 1 
White with yellow........... 1 
White with blue............. 1 
fo a re eae, Renee 216 


* Words in parenthesis represent varying spellings 
of the color used in the advertisements. 





Executive Trainees 


(Continued from page 78) 


executive positions in cases of non- 
executives ; individual conferences with 
trainee executives; individual confer- 
ences with trainees on usefulness of the 
course; turnover reports; number of 
junior executives who become senior 
executives ; individual conferences with 
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merchandise managers and buyers on 
the progress of junior executives and 
whether the course seems to be meet- 
ing their training needs.” 

3y their answers they would have 
shown a sincere attempt to evaluate 
accurately executive training through 
facts, not opinions. The answers prob- 
ably would assure these training execu- 
tives their positions in the store. 
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Dollars and cents facts justify 
training 


Training directors can produce dol- 
lars and cents facts to show to top man- 
agement. By inaugurating a testing 
program, training personnel can prove 
that their programs build sales and 
lower selling costs. 

One large department store did just 
this. After the last war, the store de- 
termined to test the effectiveness of its 
training programs. First it put the 
microscope on its executive training. It 
gave a group of guinea pig executives 
a course in leadership. During and 
after the training period, the sales in 
the departments supervised by these 
executives ran over 5 per cent ahead 
of previous figures. This showing was 
considerably better than the showing 
made by a control group of similar de- 
partments whose executives received 
no training. 

Next, the salespeople from several 
sample departments were given inten- 
sive salesmanship training. While they 
were receiving training, their sales in- 
creased an average of $25 to $30 per 
week. Other departments, acting as a 
control group received no training 
during the same period and showed no 
similar increase in their tallies. 

This training was discontinued dur- 
ing the Christmas rush period. Once 
training was dropped, sales figures sank 
back to pretraining levels. Training 
was resumed after Christmas and in- 
dividual sales jumped again. A six- 
month study of sales of the group be- 
ing trained showed collective gains of 


over half a million dollars. Top man- 
agement of this particular store was 
convinced, as a result of these experi- 
ments, that a continuing training pro- 
gram would more than pay for itself. 

Every training department can test 
the efficacy of its programs through 
similar studies. Not only can the train- 
ing department study its present pro- 
grams, but it can also evaluate different 
methods of training. Research such as 
this can be a powerful weapon for the 
training department in any battle of 
the budget. 

Executive training properly adminis- 
tered can be an effective tool in build- 
ing future leaders. This will ensure the 
store not only its financial position but 
also help to improve its employee rela- 
tions and its standing in the com- 
munity. 


Summary of findings 


1. Large department and specialty 
stores have well-developed programs 
for training potential executives. How- 
ever, the stores have done little about 
training executives for promotion. 

2. A combination of classwork and 
job rotation has become the most com- 
monly used method of training. This 
gives the trainee the ideal combination 
of theory and practice. 

3. A training department leads a 
precarious existence, based on current 
management policy. 

4. Training departments have gen- 
erally been remiss in adopting and us- 
ing effective means to measure the pro- 
ductive power of their programs. 
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Art by the Yard 
(Continued from page 84) 


dise ; preprints of a four-page full-color 
magazine advertisement; preprints of 
editorials appearing in the January 
issue of the magazine; preprints of a 
color page advertisement of the piece 
goods appearing in a pattern book ; sug- 
gested advertising layouts; suggested 
spot radio scripts; window display 
ideas ; fashion show ideas; and a com- 
plete fact sheet giving all pertinent in- 
formation about Signature Fabrics. 


Public unveiling 


The January edition of the high 
fashion magazine was on the news- 
stands a day or two after Christmas. 
The promotion was ready to break all 
over the country. The fifty participat- 
ing stores ran their own newspaper ad- 
vertisements—many of them full pages 


—and backed them with window and 
interior display. One store’s window 
display and advertising appeared dur- 
ing a crippling bus strike and a severe 
snowstorm, but before the end of a 
week it had reordered. Within thirty 
days 96 per cent of the stores had re- 
ordered, many of them four or five 
times. 


Art and fabric—a winning team 


Customers had responded to the new 
designs, and retailers had found that 
good taste sells. Total sales of Signa- 
ture Fabrics now approach the two 
million yard mark, and over one hun- 
dred and fifty manufacturers in the 
medium- and volume-priced markets 
make fashions from these fabrics. 
More than two hundred stores cur- 
rently sell “art by the yard” —bringing 
fine art into everyday life and bringing 
customers into their stores. 





Retail Sales in 1952 
(Continued from page 90) 
The consumer’s view of profits 


Mr. and Mrs. Consumer are usually 
concerned about how much of their 
dollar a retail store keeps as profits. 
Their view of dollar profits is ex- 
pressed as a per cent of net sales. Nat- 
urally, Mr. and Mrs. Consumer feel 
that the store which keeps the least of 
their money is doing the best job for 
them (Table III). 


Summer 1953 


Looking at store profits figures from 
this point of view, one finds that the 
grocery chains are doing the best job 
for the consumer. In both 1951 and 
1952 these chains kept less than two 
cents of each consumer dollar. Taxes 
claimed almost half this sum each year, 
so that grocery stores actually kept for 
themselves as profits less than one cent 
of each consumer dollar. 

In sharp contrast with the grocery 
chains are the variety store chains. 
These stores kept 8 cents of each con- 





